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ABSENTEEISM BECAUSE OF SICKNESS IN CERTAIN SCHOOLS 
IN CLEVELAND, 1922-23.' 


By G. E. Harmon, M. D., Western Reserve University, and G. E. WaitmMan, A. B., Cleveland Board of 
Education. 


In a previous paper? the general results of a study of absenteeism 
among school children were presented. This study was conducted 
in two schools of Cleveland and included 1,611 pupils with a total 
possible se ‘hool attendance of 214,256 days. It was found by includ- 
ing only absences of two days duration or over, a procedure adopted 
for the investigation, that 6,362 days of school were lost because of 
sickness, and the present paper deals with an analysis of this lost 
time. 

Among the points brought out in the first paper were the following: 

Negro children irrespective of sex and age lost less time from 
schoo] than white children because of sickness. 

There was indicated a slight tendency for girls to lose more 
time from school than boys because of sickness. 

The older age group (10-14) lost less time from school than 
the younger age group (5-9) because of sickness. 

The question naturally arises as to whether these conditions hold 
when a method of analysis making use of case rates is employed. — It 
seemed preferable to express these rates as the number of cases per 
10,000 possible days of school attendance rather than in the usual 
way of relating the cases to the number of persons exposed. This 
method was adopted because of the fact that the school enrollment 
is constantly changing, so that the figure representing the total num- 
ber of children for the year includes many who were connected with 
the schools for only a short time. The liability of absence, therefore, 
is more accurately expressed when related to the total possible days 
of school attendance to which each pupil contributed in proportion 
to the length of his enrollment than when related to the number of 
students. Table 1 presents general information, and in columns 8 
and 9 are found case rates computed as just described for white and 
negro children for each sex and certain age groups. 


1 From the Department of Hygiene and Bacteriology, School of Medicine, Western Reserve University 
and the Department of Attendance, Cleveland Board of Education. 

* Absenteeism among white and negro school children in Cleveland, 1922-23. By G. E. Harmon and 
G. E, Whitman. Pub. Health Rep., 39, 12, pp 559-567. Reprint No. 908. 
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TABLE 1.—General morbidity data. 
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Number of | Total possible | Total cases of Cases per 10,008 
children days of school | sickness d possible days 
Tota! for school | pe ds oy . ‘ahaan '. eg of school 
Sex and age. year. | — yom. attendance. 
| ; eas See eee Yah 
White. | Negro. | White. | Negro. | White. | Negro. White. | Negro. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) | (9) 
EE EEE —s 
Both sexes: | | | 
a eee Coe O18 | 693 126, 433 | 87,813 7238 309 57.6 35. 2 
5-9 years !. penis tga 54l 297 | 72,029 | 37,407 495 167 68.7 | 44.6 
M — EE Thciithodeaineinnes sinediell 377 396 | 54,404 | 50, 406 233 142 42.8 23.2 
ale: ig) 
All ages ica a 158| 360 | 63,786 44,906 343) 138] 538| 307 
5-9 years ! nteinasithen intimal 274 | 143 | 37,140 | 17,693 250 7 67.4 41.8 
10-14 years? | 184} 226 | 26,646 | 27,213 93 64} 350! 23.5 
Female: | 
All ages Scctnmaaesinls Ph ee 460 324 | 62,647 . 42,907 385 171 6L.5 39.8 
5-9 years ! Miceeseeeene----| 267] 154 | 34,880) 19,714} 285 |} 702) 47.2 
10-14 years? whtuinlaidabasiidcs + 193 | 170 | 27,758 | 23, 193 140 738 50. 4 | 33.6 
| I | 








1 Includes a few of undetermined age. 2 Includes a few over 14. 


The rates in columns 8 and 9 of Table 1 substantiate the results 
obtained by the method of analysis first used: the case rates for negro 
children are seen to be less than those for white children; the case 
rates are higher for females than for males; and the older age group 
exhibits smaller case rates than the younger age group. It follows 
from the above that the loss of a smaller amount of time from school 
by the negro children because of sickness as compared with that lost 
by the white children is due to some extent to the occurrence of fewer 
"ases. 

In considering the causes of absences due to sickness it was found 
to be most desirable to group the numerous reasons assigned under 
relatively few heads. The classification of causes appearing in Table 
2 was the one finally adopted. While most of the headings of this 
classification are definite and clearly indicate the nature of the cases 
included, there are a few which need some explanation. Under the 
heading “respiratory infections”’ were included the cases ascribed to 
bronchitis, cold, grippe, flu, influenza, pneumonia, and sore throat, 
or, in other words, general infections of the respiratory tract. Under 
“tonsils (diseases of)’’ were included cases due to tonsilitis and 
removal of the tonsils. When the cause was so poorly stated as to 
have no definite meaning, the case was placed under the heading 
“Cause not given and ill-defined.” Under “miscellaneous” were 
grouped those cases due to causes which were infrequent, such as 
asthma, appendicitis, boils, Bright’s disease, chorea, croup, consti- 
pation, felon, goiter, headache, ivy poisoning, laryngitis, rheumatism, 
sumac poisoning, tuberculosis, vaccination, and worms. 
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TABLE 2.— Morbidity data classified as to cause. 




















White. | Negro. | Both races. 
Per cent | | Per cent | Per cent 
Cause Total ofall | Total of all Total of all 
Total days days lost | Total | days | days lost Total days | days lost 
sie of because |... | hecause , of because 
CASES. | School | of ascer- | 5°: | sehool | of ascer- | @S®5- | school | of ascer- 
lost. tained | lost. tained lost. tained 

sickness | sickness. sickness. 

! 

(1) (2 (3) | @) | (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

| 
Respiratory infections } 394 | 1,883 | 47.2! 139] ¢51 41.0 A332, 534 45.4 
Measles 53} 821] 13.0 | 24 288 18. 2 | 77 S00 14.5 
Scarlet fever sacl | 21; 463; 11.6 | 2 Ai) 35 23 519 | 9.3 
Chicken pox | 83! 470 11.8 3 20 1.9 56 500 0.0 
Tonsils (disease of) | 34; 225 5.6 | 27 153 9.7 | il 378 6.38 
Miscellaneous | 19 Isl | 4.6) 15 68 4.3 34 249 4.5 
Accident and injury (general) 7 il Ee 9 65 4.1 16 116 2.1 
Digestive system (diseases of) 28 90 23) 8! 21 1.3 36 111 2.0 
Ringworm | i 5} 11 7.0 5 lll 2.0 
Whooping cough 5 RN 5.6 5 &S 16 
Diphtheria ‘ 3 42 1.0 3 19 1.2 6 61 | 
Accident (auto) cali 2 9 | 2) 3 24 1.5 5 33 0.6 
Teeth (disease of) 6) 2 5 | 4; 10) .6 10 30 5 
Far (disease of) _- ‘ 5 17 | .4 1) 2) 6 | 19 . 
Eye (disease of) __ - 5 12 3 \. 5 12 <a 
Mumps ee, 3 | 9 | eS 3 9 | at 
All ascertained causes |} €33 | 3,993 | 100.0, 248 | 1,586 100.0 | S881) 5,579 100. 0 

Cause not given and ill-de- | | | | | 
fined oa 95 1 | 61 263 156 774 we 








It is readily seen from Table 2 that for both white and negro 
children respiratory infections and measles were the most important 
causes of sickness. When both races are considered, scarlet fever 
and chicken pox come next in importance. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that among the negro children there were very few cases of 
these last-named infections, whereas among the white children 
chicken pox was almost as important a cause of absence as measles. 
The four conditions—-respiratory infections, measles, scarlet fever, 
and chicken pox—were responsible for 83.6 per cent of the days lost 
because of sickness due to ascertained causes among white children, 
and for 64.6 per cent among negro children. Attention is called to 
the fact that cases of diphtheria were surprisingly few, that there 
were no cases of ringworm or whooping cough among the white 
children, and that there were no cases of mumps or disease of the 
eye among the negro children. As shown by the rates in columns 
4 and 7 of Table 3, the negro children have more favorable rates, 
except for the following causes: Accident and injury (general), 
ringworm, whooping cough, and accident (auto). 
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TaBie 3.—Days of school lost for certain causes per 10,000 total possible days of 
school attendance. 
































‘ 
| White. Negro. Both races. 
Cause. | | | 
Age Age All Age ; Age | All Age Age All 
5-9.! | 10-14.2) ages. | 5-9.! 10-142 ages. | 5-9.! 10-14.2| ages. 
| 
(1) '2@}@}]@] oO} ©) M)] ® | @ | aH 
—_ “ . ae SS | — 
Respiratory infections. _..............- / 182.0 | 105.5 | 149.0 | 104.7 51.6) 74.2) 155.0) 79.4) 118.5 
Measles... ___- Scat hadtadiniina deed | 70.7] 22) 41.2] 555] 161! 328] 65.5! 8&8] 37.8 
SEs | 46.5] 2.8] 366] 150) 0.0; 64] 356) 123| 242 
Chicken pox SEE PRI EEES 6.8} 37.2 6.1) 14; 34) 41.7) 38; Ba 
Tonsils (disease of)... ......_- eer: | 24.1 9.4} 17.8] 182] 169| 17.4] 221] 129] 17.7 
Miscellaneous STITT) 6} aa] mal] 128] 40) 7.7) 107) 126] 11.7 
Accident and injury (general)._.._.___. | 0.6 8.6 4.1 11.5] 45] 7.5 4.3 6.6 5.5 
Digestive system (diseases of)... __.- 4.9 10. 2 7.5 20; 28! 24 3.9 6.6 5.2 
Ringworm Woo sesesee---.-e..| OO] O0] 00] 199; 73] 127] 68; 35] 52 
Whooping cough TEE 0.0 0.0} 23.5 0.0!) 10.0 8.0 0.0! 41 
Diphtheria a gain dss Sain espipiacnnlciiatabale §.8| 0.0{ 33] 40) O08; 22] 52! O4/] 28 
Accident (auto).__-_.-.._.....-...-.--- 0.0} 1.7] 07! 16) 37, 28] O05) 26 | 1.6 
Teeth (diseases of) on ae 1.7 1.6; 1.3 1.1 1.2 1.5 14) 14 
moar (@osenees Of)... ..........-..... --| 24 0.0 14] 0.7 0.0 0.3 1.8) 0.0) 0.9 
Eye (diseases of)...................| 13] 06] ©1| 060; 00, 00] 09! 03] O6 
Mumps ; ee 0.0; 0.7 00 .)0©=6—(0.0 0.0 0.8 | ef 0.4 
Cause not given and ill-defined. ________ | 58] 25.4] 40.4) 382) 22.9) 300] 47.2) 25.1 36.2 
EO ee | 462. 5 216. 5 | 357.0 | 315.5 134.0 | 211.0 | 413.0 | 176.4 | 297.0 
| | 
1 Includes a few of undetermined age. ? Includes a few over 14. 


A study of columns 2, 3, 5, and 6 of Table 3 brings out the fact 
that the older age group had lower rates than the younger for most 
of the causes listed. This general result agrees with what has been 
previously shown to be true when total time lost on account of sick- 
ness is considered. The following exceptions to the statement just 
made, however, should be noted. Among the white children the 
older age group had higher rates than the younger for the following 
causes: Miscellaneous, accident and injury (general), digestive sys- 
tem (diseases of), accident (auto), and teeth (diseases of). Among 
the negro children the older age group had the higher rates for the 
following causes: Digestive system (diseases of), and accident 
(auto). 

In collecting the data relating to cases of sickness, an attempt was 
made to ascertain the type of attention which each case received. 
The results of this part of the investigation are presented in Table 4. 
It is noted that a much larger percentage of cases among white chil- 
dren were attended by regular physicians as compared with the cases 
known to have received such attention among the negro children. 


Taste 4.—Per cent of total cases for which information was oblained, receiving a 
given type of altention. 








Type of attention. | White. | Negro. 

| 
ee eee eee 37.5 54. 6 
Regular physician___...___. eal 61.0 | 22.7 
Other attendant_.........___- 1.5 22.7 











ee es ts ses test tet es es On oe 


2 
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In Table 5 there is presented the frequeney distribution of the 
duration of cases of sickness measured in school days lost, which 
data were used in computing certain of the probable errors dealt 
with below. In calculating these constants, because of the relativ ely 
few absences which were not of whole-day duration, it was considered 
that sufficiently accurate results would be obtained by using the 
initial values of the various groups as midpoints rather than the real 
midpoints of the groups. The data presented clearly show that 
while there were some absences of quite long duration the majority 
lasted for only a few days. 


TaBLe 5.—Frequency distribution of the duration of cases of sickness measured in 
school days lost. 


|. White. | Negro. 


Ta 
Duration of sickness in school White.'Negro.| Male. 


days lost. 





Female. | Male | Female, 
|. 
' 


5-9! |10-142) 5-G! (10-142) 5-91 (10 142! 5-9! 10-142 





2 and less than 3______- 184 82 53 | 34 

3 and less than 4 : 17 
4 and less than 5 , 

§ and less than 6_.___- 

6 and less than 7 | 

7 and less than 8_____- | 

& and less than 9 ; om .| 

= 

j 

| 


20 to gs 
% 
w 
© 
oo = 

tora 


Sg 


on 
= 


9 and less than 10__- 

10 and less than 11 . 

11 and less than 12.______. 
12 and less than 13 

13 and less than 14 

14 and less than 15 

15 and less than 16 

16 and less than 17 

17 and less than 18 

18 and less than 19 

19 and less than 20 

20 and less than 21 

21 and less than 22 

22 and less than 23 

23 and less than 24 

24 and less than 25____ 
25 and less than 26______- 
26 and less than 27______ 
28 and less than 29___ 

30 and less than 31______- 
33 and less than 34___ 

34 and less than 35 

35 and less than 36_______ 
36 and less than 37__- 

38 and less than 39 . } eee | 
39 and less than 40_. haces | 1 |. : i 
45 and less than 46____________| 1 

47 and less than 48____-___ | 2 

58 and less than 59_ } 1 


ome ee 
= 
a aed 


9 2 | 1 
1 


toto ah Sh eho 





ee ee ee 


‘ ‘ ' 
w 
= 


to 


728 | 309 250 | 93 245 140 74 4 93 





1 Includes a few of undetermined age. ? Includes a few over 14 


Among white children of all sex and age groups the average dura- 
tion of cases was 6.18 40.15 days of school, whereas among the negro 
children this average was 5.98 40.22. The difference between these 
two averages is 0.20 + 0.26, the probable error being larger than the 
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difference. This result indicates that there is no significant differ- 
ence between the average time lost from school per case of sickness 
when white and negro children are compared. Since this is so, the 
smaller relative amount of total time lost from school because of 
sickness by negro children must be due to the smaller number of 
cases which occurred among them. This result agrees with the 
deduction made from Table 1. 

It has now been shown for the group studied that not only did the 
negro children proportionally lose less time from school because of 
sickness than did the white children, but also that a relatively smaller 
number of cases of sickness occurred among them than among white 
children. A superficial consideration of these facts as shown for the 
group of school children studied, might lead to the conclusion that 
negro children are less subject to disease than are white children. 
Because of the small sample studied, however, if for no other reason, 
sucha conclusion is unjustified. Then, too, only those cases of sickness 
which resulted in two days or more of absence from school have 
been considered. Since the total number of cases of sickness among 
the school population was not determined, mild cases were probably 
not recorded, with the result that the number of cases included 
depended to some extent upon severity. It may well be mentioned 
that severity measured by the number of days lost from school may 
depend upon the attitude of parents toward illness among their 
children rather than upon any inherent resistance or susceptibility 
to disease. Do white parents keep their children out of school for 
a longer time than do colored parents on account of differences in 
social, economic, or other conditions? If this is the case, some 
explanation is available for such of the results obtained in this study 
as are at variance with what might be expected to be true concerning 
the actual extent of morbidity among the white and negro children. 


Taste 6.—Average duration of cases of sickness measured in days of school lost. 


Average duration of 
cases of sickness. 


Race and age groups. | Difference. 
| Male Female. | 











White: 
5-9 years alaatattateniainbiaainmnaieatel dc viantaianiiidedibn aces acinadbtamee 6. 8640. 28 | 6.59+0.23 | 0. 2740.36 
ER ee er ee eee. | 5. 540.49 | 4.7340.26 | 0.8140. 55 
Negro: | | 
a ee ee ee | 7. 4140. 62 | 6. 7740.42 | 0.6440.75 


10-14 years.............. iuhaianitilgti teicomiaaice wececceceee-----------| 5. 1740.30 | 4.4140.28 | 0.7640. 41 
} | 








In Table 6 the average duration of cases of sickness is so presented 
as to make possible an evaluation of the influence of sex. While a 
consideration of the column headed “ Difference”’ suggests that there 
is possibly no significant difference in the duration of cases among 
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boys and girls, the probable error being almost as large as or greater 
than the difference, nevertheless it should be noted that the average 
duration of cases of sickness for females is consistently slightly less 
than that for males. 


TaBLe 7.—Average duration of cases of sickness measured in days of school lost. 


Average duration of 
cases of sickness. 
Race and sex. Difference. 


Age, 5-9. | Age, 10-14. 


White: | 


Male pinile : 6. 8640.28 | 5.5440.49) 1.324056 

Female , 6. 59+0. 23 | 4. 7340. 26 1. 86+0. 35 
Negro 

Male _-. Set = — . 7. 4140.62 | 5.1740.30 2.2440. 69 

Female oy a 6. 7740.42 | 4.4140.28 2.3640. 50 


Table 7 is arranged to show the effect of age upon the duration of 
sickness. It is shown that the average duration of cases of sickness 
is shorter in the older age group than in the younger group. That 
the differences between these two groups is significant is evident 
from the last column of the table, where it will be seen that their 
differences are from 2.3 to 5.3 times the corresponding probable 
errors. As has been previously shown, the older group has a lower 
‘ase rate than the younger group; and now it is evident that it also 
experiences a shorter average case duration. 

Since respiratory infections are the most important cause of 
absence from school due to sickness, it will be of interest to consider 
the average duration of these cases and the medical attention which 
they received. The average duration of cases of respiratory infections 
occurring among children in the age group 5-9 was 5.16 40.15 days 
of school, whereas for cases occurring among children in the age 
group 10-14, the corresponding constant was 4.09 40.14. A dif- 
ference of 1.07 40.20 between these averages indicates definitely 
that the cases of respiratory infections are of shorter duration among 
the older children than among the younger children. While among 
the white children 50.6 per cent of the cases of respiratory infections 
for which the necessary information was obtained were attended by 
regular physicians, only 26 per cent of the cases among negro 
children were so attended. 

Table 8 presents information concerning the average duration of 
eases due to certain important causes, and the per cent attended 
by a regular physician. Beeause of the small number of cases of 
each disease, an analysis by race, age, and sex has not been made. 


P 
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TABLE 8.—Average duration of and type of attendance for cases of sickness due to 
certain causes. 











Per cent of 
cases for 
which 
Average (information 
Cause duration was 
— days of obtained 
school lost. | attended 
by a 
regular 
physician. 
| 
Measles Korinwieeedadbas PET Sn a ee ee _| 10. 50+0. 44 73.9 
| “Seas Ee OR Ne es ie 95. 2 
Chicken pox eae avila va vik ideiadadde Aad eetiteincie 8.934 .34 66.0 
Tonsils (diseases of) baie dain Selaaciektatniathibinaie : -| 6.204 .31 63. 6 
Digestive system (diseases of)... ._- <stctatpsgctbiamntahdaraidi eanpty diatentRaibieds tie ..| 3.084 .19 2.6 








SUMMARY. 


The results obtained for the group studied by use of the methods 
described may be summarized as follows: 

1. Negro children had a lower general morbidity rate and lower 
specific morbidity rates for most causes of sickness than the white 
children. 

2. The average duration of cases of sickness measured by days of 
school lost was approximately the same for both white and negro 
children (6.18 +0.15 school days for white children and 5.98 +0.22 
for negro children). 

3. The percentage of cases known to be attended by a regular 
physician was greater among the white than among the negro children, 

4. As between boys and girls, there was no significant difference 
in the average duration of cases of sickness, but girls experienced a 
slightly higher general morbidity rate than boys. 

5. The older group (10-14) experienced not only a much lower gen- 
eral morbidity rate than was true for the younger age group (5-9), 
but also a significantly shorter average duration per case. 

6. Respiratory infections and measles were the two most important 
causes of absence from school due to sickness. 

7. Scarlet fever caused longer absences than any other disease, and 
was more often attended by a regular physician. In these respects 
it was followed, in the order named, by measles, chicken pox, 
diseases of the tonsils, and diseases of the digestive system. 

Acknowledgment.—The authors desire to express their apprecia- 
tion to the Department of Anatomy, Western Reserve University, 
for the preparation of the graphs appearing in their first paper. 
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THE SANITARY PROBLEM. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE, JULY 28, 1923, BY DR. ALEJANDRO 
DEL RIO. 


I. Introduction. 
II. General Considerations. 
III. Public Hygiene and the Fifth Pan American Conference. 
IV. Necessity for Adopting a Sanitary Policy. 
V. Bases for the Revision of Our Sanitary Organization. 
VI Conclusions. 
VIL. Plea to the President of the Republic. 


I. Introduction. 


The recent Pan American conference, of which I have had the honor 
of forming a part as a member of the delegation of Chile, has called me 
once more to the consideration of the sanitary questions which inter- 
ested me in times past when I filled the chairs of hygiene and bacteri- 
ology of the Medical School and the directorship of the Institute of 
Hygiene, and later, in 1911, when associated with the Fifth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, over which I had the great and 
unmerited honor of presiding. 

This fresh contact with the sanitary problem and with the eminent 
hygienists of both Americas, and the distressing comparison I have 
been compelled to make between what we have accomplished and the 
enormous, stupendous progress made in these last decades throughout 
the continent, have given me some reflections on the future which we 
have to contemplate if we do not now halt on the verge of the abyss 
and face the conditions to which faulty administration and sanitary 
anarchy are hurrying us. Such reflections now induce me to suggest 
what seem to my judgment the ways and means of rescuing the coun- 
try from its unhappy situation. 

As a medical hygienist I passed many cruel moments at the fifth 
conference, both in the committee on hygiene and in my daily inter- 
course with the distinguished sociologists who were our guests, when- 
ever there was any occasion to refer to our organization and our 
sanitary status; and I promised myself that I would answer the call 
of duty and love of country which summoned me to take up my strug- 
gle of former years. 

Hence, | now appear before you here to break a lance for public 
hygiene, also called preventive medicine, which has not, up to the 
present time, received from our public men the consideration that it 
deserves, save in a few isolated and unrelated efforts which have 
given no results. 

II. General Considerations. 


Public hygiene from the point of view of legislation gives a very 
satisfactory impression if we consider the letter of the law. Our 


1 Translated from Anales de la Universidad de Chile, segunda serie, afio I, 3er. trimestre de 1923. 
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sanitary code, save in those parts which relate to the organization 
of the personnel and the legal sanctions, is, in general terms, good; 
its regulations as formulated to date produce the impression of being 
well considered. The laws relating to internal affairs assign to the 
municipalities a very ample field of action and might have been effec- 
tive if long, disappointing, and apparently conclusive evidence had 
not fully demonstrated the complete and absolute breakdown in 
communal action and the weaknesses of the fundamental laws of 
urban hygiene. 

We have to confess that we have committed the grave error of 
trusting more than was justified to the efficacy of law, and the still 
graver error of resting satisfied with fine phrases which meant nothing 
in view of the defective organization which we possess, the lack of 
trained personnel. devoted solely to its several functions, the total 
absence of auxiliary personnel, by which I mean sanitary nurses, and 
finally to the insufficient means provided for the maintenance of the 
different branches under the municipal appropriations. 

Our mortality rate remains in most cases stationary, or shows 
only slight variations, and is expressed in terms now unknown in 
the majority of civilized countries; the infantile mortality rate is 
appalling; preventable endemic diseases are unchecked; epidemics 
have a free field of action, as in the epochs which we recall with 
horror; and the social scourges, the fateful triad, alcoholism, tuber- 
culosis, and the venereal diseases, affecting the germ of life, are 
rapidly carrying off at least one race which in better times was 
proverbially healthy and strong. Influences of a purely social and 
economic nature operate also in diminishing the natural defenses 
against the forces adverse to health. 

It is time to meet this evil in all its intensity and to act like brave 
men—to act as a race should act that intends to exist in full and 
vigorous health and well-being, free from the daily accidents ocea- 
sioned by conditions which are in their nature preventable, as becomes 
a race which aspires to a better future and to an existence passed 
under good community conditions and in decent dwellings. 

Regrets are useless, as are also endeavors to fix responsibilities for 
past and present conditions. Let us simply confess that we have 
erred, that we have lacked foresight, that we have missed our way 
to the desired end, which is ‘to live in normal sanitary conditions,” 
and let us endeavor to find the right road. 

Like the path of virtue, it is difficult and often thorny. It offers 
no immediate flattering prospects of ease, but it leads to a desired 
end. It is difficult because sanitary service is not improvised but 
requires previous training of personnel, both directive and auxiliary, 
and each scientifically equipped and specialized. It is a thorny 
path because it requires much pecuniary sacrifice on the part of 
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State and municipality to remunerate this personnel in a manner 
adequate for securing an eflicient organization. Economy and 
penuriousness are in this situation counteractive, since they neither 
remedy existing evils nor prevent epidemic explosions which, in the 
end, compel great expenditures whether we will or no, made without 
due consideration at the last moment and under the pressure of 
circumstances. 

The sphere of public hygiene to-day is wider than of old; its modes 
of action have undergone an evolution; its social aspect has expanded 
in a manner not hitherto imagined. It aims not only at the reduction 
or extinction of diseases of a contagious or infectious nature, but 
seeks to improve conditions and to correct injurious influences; 
and, as regards the individual, it strives to amend faulty tendencies 
and to invigorate the system; to provide for work to be carried on 
under conditions which do not exceed the limits of normal strength; 
and to give to the worker the satisfaction of full health and enjoy- 
ment of life. From being bureaucratic, hygiene has become popular 
in the widest meaning of the term, bringing to each household the 
modern messengers of the goddess Hygiene, the sanitary nurses, 
agents of the new order, who are of inestimable social and technical 
value. 

Until recently the efforts of hygiene work have been directed 
torward urban conditions. To-day we understand better the 
importance of the conditions in which the rural population lives, 
and we endeavor to bring to the rural community the benefits of 
sanitary activity. Great importance is also attached in these days 
to eugenics and child welfare, ro) only during the first two years of 
life, but throughout the school-age period. Toward this end modern 
organizations work with special zeal in creating medical and sanitary 
services having wide scope and trained efficiency and laboring with 
excellent results in this rich harvest field of sanitary endeavor. 


Ili. Public Hygiene and the Fifth Pan American Conference. 


The fundamental principles established by the Fifth Pan American 
Conference as regards sanitary matters are of great significance for 
the future of preventive medicine in countries on the American 
continent. The Chilean delegation had the honor of proposing, 
among other things, the declaration expressed in such precise terms 
by Doctor Vincent, first in his principal statement and later in a 
special declaration in terms agreed upon first by Chile and later by 
Cuba. The resolutions as they relate to the matter in hand are as 
follows: 

“2. That the efficiency of a public health administration depends 
directly on the existence of an expert and experienced personnel 
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which can be secured only by the recognition of the fact that pre- 
ventive medicine constitutes a special profession for which there 
should be provided appropriate training, permanence in_ office, 
promotion based solely on meritorious service, and a pension system. 

“That each country should consider a program which includes the 
following points: 

“() Full recognition, by means of special training, permanence in 
service, adequate remuneration, and social prestige, of the profession 
of public hygiene as a special field of activity essential to the welfare 
of the state. 

“(i7) Institution of courses of preparation for public health per- 
sonnel or the education of individuals, selected by the Government, 
in the universities of other countries. 

“(ii) Exchange visits of the representatives of the sanitary 
organizations with other countries.” 

These principles, accepted without alteration by the conference, 
form the corner stone of the future sanitary organizations of American 
countries. They are particularly interesting to us on account of 
their having been formulated by the president of the Rockefeller 
Institute, the noted American sociologist, Doctor Vincent; and their 
unanimous adoption by the committee on hygiene and the plenary 
conference will go far in influencing the opinions and action of our 
public men. 

I shall consider it my duty, in accordance with the purpose of the 
conference, to address a communication to the rector of the uni- 
versity, soliciting his aid and that of the administrative council in 
favor of carrying out two plans suggested by the resolutions of the 
conference which have already been cited. The first is to send 
abroad as many as six Chilean physicians, selected by the faculty of 
medicine, who shall for two years devote themselves exclusively 
to the scientific and practical study of sanitary science and methods. 
These physicians, having previously formally renounced professional 
practice of medicine, shall, from the start, be under contract to serve, 
on their return, as sanitary physicians, particularly in the field of 
preventive medicine, under the immediate direction and authority 
of the director of health. It shall be stipulated that, in addition to 
the pension which they receive during their special studies abroad, 
they shall receive on their return an initial salary of 20,000 pesos, 
which shall be increased by 5,000 pesos every five years until a 
maximum of 40,000 pesos is reached. Every form of private pro- 
fessional practice shall be prohibited. In order not to burden the 
national budget too heavily, it is proposed that the authority con- 
ferred on the President of the Republic shall cover a period of six 
years in order that not more than two appointees be sent abroad at 
the same time. 
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The favorable reception which this proposition has received from 
the authorities of the university and from the press of the capital, 
and later from the Government, is a happy augury of success; and so 
the noble purpose of creating a sanitary organization ought be to 
decisively demonstrated as being worth while. 

The second project submitted to the university relates to the 
creation of a school of hygiene designed to instruct the remainder 
of the personnel required by the public health service in the discharge 
of the duties entrusted to them. This school might, in turn, serve 
to perfect and specialize the sanitary nurses who fill such an important 
role in modern health organizations. The realization of this plan 
will not involve great national expenditure. The school of hygiene 
will also be of use in giving special sanitary training to hospital 
physicians and surgeons who desire to attain the grade of section 
chief in those establishments in order to cooperate effectively with 
the technical boards. It will also be of use to the medical personnel 
serving in child-welfare institutions as officers or in a private capacity. 

Activated by this line of thought, the board of charities at Santiago 
has petitioned the Government for funds to create in the hospitals 
under its direction new training schools for nurses. At present they 
have such schools only at the Manuel Arriaran and San Vincente 
de Paul hospitals. - If, as is to be hoped, the desired funds are 
appropriated, Santiago will, in another year, have five schools for 
the proper training of nurses, which will mean not only an immediate 
and substantial gain for the hospitals themselves and for the general 
public, but also for the sanitary service, which will thus have at its 
disposal a trained personnel available for its own needs. 

It has also been proposed to reorganize the present State school of 
nurses and to devote it exclusively to the training of sanitary nurses, 
in any event, whether by this means or the plan previously referred 
to, the idea of contracting for a sanitary nurse to fgund this new 
career among us, which has met with favor from the rector of the 
university and which figures in the estimates for the coming year, 
deserves an enthusiastic reception. Let us hope that this request 
may be received as it deserves by the Government and the Congress. 

In view of the extraordinary results obtained since the great war, 
in European countries and in America, by means of the institution 
of sanitary nurses, I venture to express the belief that the expendi- 
ture to this end will be considered to be in the category of the unavoid- 
able. In truth, the course of progress may not be arrested with 
impunity. 

In spite of some natural skepticism I remain deeply persuaded, 
ladies and genetlemen, that we are now going to succeed; and I 
cherish strong hope that out wishes will soon be realized, since on 
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their success rests the future of our country. I feel sure that patriot- 
ism will: prove to be no empty word in the ears of our representatives, 
however impervious their hearing may have been made to appear 
from their wearisome daily differences and political conflicts, to which 
they have devoted themselves with rare tenacity, and by their com- 
plete misunderstanding of national feeling. 


IV. Necessity for Adopting a Sanitary Policy. 


In the matter of sanitation, as in many other things, we have 
shown ourselves lacking in certain particulars which are the rule and 
not the exception in Anglo-Saxon countries, such as practical sense 
and the spirit of perseverance in efforts tending toward a useful end. 
Hence, notwithstanding our accomplished work in this direction, 
particularly as regards pure water and sewage, the results viewed as 
a whole lack unity, and, above all, efficacy. We enact good laws but 
neglect to enforce them; we create functions which require a numerous 
and technical personnel and do nothing to supply that personnel; 
and when, as sometimes happens, we create a special branch, it is 
found impossible to keep it in operation, owing to the insufficient 
financial support provided for it by law. 

Among the unfavorable causes which have operated to bring about 
our incompetency in public hygiene, we should Mention that parlia- 
mentary omniscience which deforms the best considered laws and 
devitalizes cooperation, reducing to zero the influence of technical 
experts. Laws, such as sanitary laws, prepared by competent per- 
sons, should be approved or rejected, but not amended out of exis- 
tence. Happily for us, there exist in this country some persons 
eminently fitted to cooperate in this work and exceptionally free 
from the taint of political corruption. 

Another factor in our failure to progress is the permanent in- 
sufficiency of the resources assigned to our work, aggravated by the 
usual delay in the passage of the annual appropriation act, with the 
inevitable consequence of a disorganized service and demoralized 
personnel. 

iverything points to and counsels resolute handling of this prob- 
lem and the precise definition of the sanitary policy of the future, 
with revision of the present legislation and the existing service with 
a view to securing for both the necessary scope and requisite efficiency. 

We need, therefore, a plan or a sanitary policy which will lead us 
in due time to a better state of things—to a condition which the coun- 
try needs and demands for its proper development, and which shall 
free us from those evils which retard our progress and from the 
reproach of not having appreciated, and endeavored to attain to, 
the position in these respects which is enjoyed by happier countries 
in this hemisphere and on this continent. 
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This policy is certainly capable of realization and is not beyond our 
financial capacity. The following points should be considered: 

(1) Reforms to be introduced into the present sanitary legislation 
to render it adequate to meet the existing national needs judged by 
the accepted modern viewpoint. 

(2) Proper means of creating a specialized technical personnel 
capable of successfully carrying out sanitary measures. 

(3) The training of visiting sanitary nurses or the creation of an 
auxiliary personnel, which is indispensable to any modern organiza- 
tion of this nature. 

(4) The fundamental necessity for providing the _ service 
with funds sufficient adequately to remunerate the personnel and 
enable them to devote themselves exclusively to their official duties, 
thus securing from the various sections and from the laboratories 
adequate services. 

In view of their extreme importance we will consider each of these 
questions separately. 

The first, which relates to the revision and modernization of the 
sanitary laws, is of great significance and will serve as the theme of 
the following section. 

With respect to the second and the third, creation of sanitary per- 
sonnel, directive and auxiliary, we will refer to the resolutions of the 
Fifth Pan American Conference and to what I have already said in 
regard to sanitary nurses in preceding sections of this paper. 

We come now to the capital question, the financial one. The State 
and municipality should seriously consider the vital necessity of im- 
proving the sanitary conditions of the country on the one hand, and 
on the other, the ways and means of securing this result and comply- 
ing honorably with what Disraeli defines as “ the first duty of a states- 
man” in referring to the care of the public health. The problem 
does not admit of an equivocal solution. The deals and fictions to 
which assemblies— Congressional or municipal—so often have re- 
course to satisfy in form but not in fact the rightful aspirations of the 
country in such vital matters, serve only to cause discouragement in 
the public mind, and distrust of the methods, badly applied, and of the 
men who are compelled to serve as the working medium for such 
ineffective action. Our country has a vital need; we have the right 
not only to live, but to live in health. The country requires a proper 
sanitary service and should make the necessary sacrifices to secure 
the proper results, which have been vainly striven for, yet never 
attained, in spite of good suggestions and of laws passed to this end. 

How much shall we expend for public hygiene?) How much should 
we expend for really efficient sanitary service? 

According to information furnished me by my valued friend, Mr. 
Alvaro Covarrubias Arlegui, chief of the central bureau of statistics, 
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the estimated amount assigned to public hygiene for the year 1922 
was 1,224,000 pesos. To this should be added the amounts allotted 
by the sanitary laws on emergencies to combat epidemic diseases, 
with a possible total of not to exceed 1,500,000 pesos, a considerable 
part of which is given under these laws to the aid of the board of 
charities to cover the expense of unusual hospitalization. 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of the municipal expenditures 
for this work; but a study of the several estimates gives a total 
expenditure of 2,012,435 pesos for hygiene and charity, the sum of 
412,260 pesos for charity, and approximately 1,600,000 pesos for 
hygiene. These figures do not accurately represent the facts, since 
it is well known that, in certain cases, the total amount of the munic- 
ipal estimates complies only in form with the legal requirement of 
apportioning 10 per cent of the appropriations to hygiene and that 
the amounts legally assigned to this end are very variously diverted. 
How much is actually expended? It would be venturesome to make 
a precise estimate in this respect, but I do not think I exaggerate in 
reducing this figure to only 500,000 pesos. 

We see, therefore, that the country will expend annually in public 
hygiene, summing up the items which are represented in the estimates 
of the municipality and the treasury, approximately 2,000,000 pesos. 
To appreciate the significance of these figures we will make a brief 
statement of the amounts required for sanitary and public-health work 
in other countries. In England, the cradle of hygiene, State and 
municipalities expend annually more than 1,000,000,000 frances. The 
sanitary personnel numbers 25,062, as is shown in the following 
statement: 

1,600 medical inspectors, of whom 285 devote themselves exclus- 
ively to their official duties; 

238 physicians for the prevention of tuberculosis; 

1,300 medical school inspectors; 

1,300 medical inspectors of working conditions; 

324 medical inspectors of the insane and retarded; 

4,800 medical inspectors of the poor; 

12,000 medical inspectors for social insurance; 

2,000 sanitary inspectors and social workers, male and female; 
and 1,500 advisers in hygiene and sanitation. 

In the United States of North America, it is estimated that a prop- 
erly conducted health service requires approximately an annual ex- 
penditure of $1 for each inhabitant. The city of New York expends 
about $3.50 per inhabitant yearly, or approximately $20,000,000. 

In Brazil the annual estimate for health purposes equals 30,000,000 
milreis. (The Brazilian milreis has about the same value as the 
Chilean peso.) 

These statements afford a basis for comparative estimates. 
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Let us take as a basis the American standard—-$1 per person 
per year for public-health work. It would not be excessive, it 
appears to me, for us to fix the fiscal quota at half this amount, 
Estimating the average value of the dollar as 5 pesos in the money of 
Chile, and the population as 4,000,000, we have, 2.50 x 4,000,000 
= 10,000,000 pesos. It is to be noted that in assigning to the 
health service the sum of 10,000,000 pesos, the proportion thus 
assigned would scarcely exceed 2.5 per cent of the total estimate. 

As regards the communal estimate, | consider that its quota 
should not be less than half that of the state, or 5,000,000 pesos. 

Tosum up: We spend 2,000,000 pesos; we should spend 15,000,000. 

The margin of 13,000,000 pesos allows us to consider the possi- 
bility of giving to hygiene the position which belongs to it in any 
group of people who have become convinced of the value of health 
and life and who do not wish to endure mortifying and_ belittling 
comparisons. 

This array of millions and the bold statement that in order to 
live like decent human beings we would be required to expend not 
less than 2.5 per cent of the fiscal appropriations, together with a 
municipal expenditure equal to half the former amount, or, I repeat, 
15,000,000 pesos in all, might cause me to appear as one insane—a 
dweller in the moon, or, to my medical friends, bordering on general 
paresis. I find myself, therefore, obliged to give an explanation 
which devolves on me as a Chilean citizen and permit myself to 
interpret my aspirations for national greatness without the suspicion 
of having fallen into a pathologic delirium. 

I believe that our sanitary service is now in its infancy, and that 
as it develops we will have to make greater provision for its main- 
tenance. I consider that its growth can not be very rapid, given the 
difficulties presented by its reorganization and the time that will be 
required for the preparation of its personnel, particularly for the 
departments waich are to be created. 

In any event, we should prepare our minds to accept cheerfully 
the pecuniary sacrifices which ceform will bring with it, having in 
view the figures and the examples which I have cited and the caleu- 
lation of the cost of good sanitation. There is no need, however, of 
alarming our financiers in the slightest degree at present. Perhaps 
by 10 years more, having progressed sufficiently, we shall have seen 
the necessity of reaching the goal now presented. But the money 
which will have been expended for this purpose will undoubtedly be 
proved to be such a good investment that cavilers will be silent, 
even those most hardened objectors, whose negative minds invari- 
ably react against those great problems that to be understood need 
to be studied. 
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No doubt we shall hear strange statements with regard to sanita- 
tion from politicians. I still remember with amazen it some 
astounding opinions on technical sanitary matters which, during 
my experience at the Institute of Hygiene, I had to listen to from 
the ministers of state in the department of the interior. And if it 
were not for the high respect which these distinguished servants of 
the country deserve in other branches of the public service, I might 
here draw a humorous picture for the amusement of my kind hearers. 
I still believe, however, that progress and the diffusion of knowledge 
will remove the impressions of the past, and that the hygienization 
of the country will in future find a more favorable field for its de- 
velopment and completion. 


V. Bases for the Revision of Our Sanitary Organization. 


The sanitary organization which we are about to sketch broadly 
and generally is really only an amplification of that now existing, 
but with better and more logical form than we now possess, and 
with the addition of new departments to meet the demands which 
have only in very recent years met with general acceptance. 

When the time comes to revise the present sanitary code as it re- 
lates to the organization of the several services functioning under 
it, the way will have been opened to provide for the creation of new 
departments or sections as required without the enactment of new 
laws at every turn. In this way, the interpretation of the laws per- 
mitting, we will be enabled to keep step with the advance of sanitary 
science and adapt its dictates to our national needs. 

The “bases” presuppose an amplification of the functions of the 
state at the expense of those which the laws of internal government 
assign to the municipality. As far as we are concerned, long and 
uninterrupted experience has taught us what we have to expect of 
“municipal hygiene,” given the usual characteristics of the com- 
munal administration as it is found in this country, except for some 
infrequent and honorable exceptions. The municipalities having 
lost the habit of exercising their political rights as those rights are 
to-day understood, while persisting in the disconcerting activities 
which characterize their normal administration, and lacking the 
excellence which the “qualification of age” should bring, it is neces- 
sary for the state to take under its care, at least in Santiago, such 
sanitary services as those of water supply, sewer construction, pav- 
ing, public relief, ete. 

in the case of the properly functioning municipalities and in regions 
under State control the convenience of giving the State a preponde- 
rating share in sanitary matters which are not strictly local has been 
recognized. Thus in the United States, when a situation of this 
sort, as, for example, the unusual development of an endemic disease 
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or an epidemic outbreak, is not properly met by the State concerned 
and a public menace is thus created, the Federal Government inter- 
venes. In the same manner a manufacturing food plant whose 
products are consumed throughout the country and abroad comes 
within the sphere of Federal action. It would be easy to multiply 
examples. 

The national health service should be in the department of hygiene, 
which has been found to offer many advantages in England, France, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Serbia, Austria, Canada, and many other 
countries. Under the department of state there might be established 
a service of social welfare and labor and public aid or charity. 

This suggestion is based on the hope that “ ministerial accession’ 
will be supplanted by a definite system which will allow the affairs 
of the country to be duly administered. The three sections of the 
proposed department will be under the respective “ director generals,” 
no intermediaries coming between them and the minister, except 
nontechnical employees concerned simply with the transaction of 


, 


business. 
The general health bureau will consist of a secretary, to whom 
shall be assigned a trained counselor, and eight departments, viz: 
. Infant hygiene. 
2. Social hygiene. 
3. Prophylaxis. 
4. Urban hygiene. 
5. Rural hygiene. 
6. Regulation of food products and beverages. 
7. Regulation of the practice of certain professions (medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy) and of commercial handling of drugs. 
8. Sanitary engineering. 
The following statements present the Jeading features of the 
organization: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


WELFARE AND Labor, PusBiic HEALTH, AND CHARITIES. 


SECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Director General of Health and Trained Counselor. 


Department No. 1. Infant Hygiene: 
Section 1. Infant welfare— 

Antenatal care; 

Encouragement of maternity hospitals and attendance for home con- 
finements; 

Training of special nurses for child welfare (specialization in this 
branch); 

Inspection of works and institutions for protection of infancy. 
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Department No. 1. Infant Hygiene—Continued. 
Section 2. Medical school inspection— 
Proper organization of medical school service throughout the country; 
Inspection of this service; 
Special training of sanitary nurses to this end; 
Encouragement of school lunches as a regular institution; 
Encouragement of open-air schools and vacation camps; and, in general, 
all that tends to protect the child during school age. 
Department No. 2. Social Hygiene: 
Section 1. Demography— 
The periodical publication of demographic statistics and direct special 
inquiries which may be deemed necessary. 
Section 2. Eugenics— 
A study of all problems concerning the degeneration of the race; 
Proposal for the adoption of measures judged adequate to ameliorate 
and invigorate the race; 
Proposal of limitations tending to prevent incorporation of immigrants 
who may be undesirable from the sanitary and eugenic point of view; 
Encouragement of open-air amusements; 
The combating of alcoholism and other causes of degeneration of a toxic 
character. 
Section 3. Propaganda and instruction— 
Diffusion of knowledge of hygiene; 
Education by notices, leaflets, moving pictures; 
Publication of short letters; 
Formation of specialized sanitary personnel (physicians and sanitary 
nurses) ; 
A high school for hygiene. 
Section 4. Hygiene of labor— 
Studies relative to the relations between health and labor; 
Work of women and children; 
Sicknesses and professional accidents; 
Workmen's insurance. 
Department No. 3. Prophylaxis: 
Section 1. Prophylaxis on land— 
General prophylaxis; 
Special prophylaxis; 
Venereal diseases; 
Smallpox; 
Exanthematic typhus. 
Animal prophylaxis— Diseases transmissible to man. 
Section 2. Maritime prophylaxis— 
Sanitary service at ports; 
Sanitary stations; 
Inspection of immigrants, etc. 
Section 3. Isolation and disinfection— 
Measures to secure proper isolation in charitable institutions for infee- 
tious, acute, or chronic patients; 
To have at command the disinfection service of the city; 
To inspect disinfecting plants, departmental and public, and the disin- 
fecting installations at sanitary stations, port sanitary service, etc. 
Section 4. Laboratories— 
Laboratories required for the preparation of serums, vaccines, and 
biologie and opotherapeutie products; 
Investigation laboratories (experimental) ; 
Laboratory to facilitate the diagnosis of infectious diseases. 
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Department No. 4. Urban Hygiene: 
Section 1. Urbanization— 
Plans and studies in the improvement of city construction; 
Plazas and gardens; city and suburban parks, ete. 
Section 2. Hygiene of the home— 
Sanitary approval of plans for new constructions; 
Sanitary control of dwellings, particularly those intended for renting; 
ete. 
Section 3. Sanitary inspection of publie establishments, comprising— 
Visits to schools, hospitals, quarters, factories, workshops, ete. 
Department No. 5. Rural Hygiene: : 
Section 1— 
Popular educational courses throughout the country. 
Training of sanitary nurses for rural hygiene work. 
Section 2.—Rural sanitary work by means of outfits prepared by physicians 
and nurses. 
Department No. 6. Legalization of Food Products and Beverages: 
Section 1.—Sanitary inspection of food products and beverages at the 
capital. 
Section 2.— 
Inspection of municipal hygienic laboratories; 
Sanitary inspection of factories producing food products, ete. 
Section 3.—Central laboratory for bromatology. 
Department No. 7. Regulation of Professions and Commerce in Drugs: 
Section 1. Regulation of professions— 
Regulation of the medical profession; 
Regulation of dentists, midwives, and nurses; 
Regulation of pharmacists. 
Section 2. Inspection of pharmacies and the manufactories of pharmaccutic 
products; control of specifics. 
Section 3. Laboratory of analytical chemistry. 
Department No. 8. Sanitary Engineering: 
Section 1.—Potable water, drains, mineral waters. 
Section 2.—Publie baths, disposal of refuse. 
Section 3.—Constructions in general; their regulation and inspection. 


I desire here to confine myself to simple announcements of head- 
ings, since development of the subjects would involve wearisome 
details of secondary importance at this time. When these formative 
ideas meet with favorable reception it will then be time to express 
them in competent legal form, a more or less laborious undertaking, 
which will require some time and the collaboration of experts. 


VI. Conclusions. 


In the course of this address I have endeavored to be brief and 
concise, even at the risk of not being sufficiently clear in the develop- 
ment of the ideas enunciated. I desire, therefore, to state the con- 
clusions which sum up my convictions. They are as follows: 

1. The state of public hygiene in this country is lamentable. 

2. We have good sanitary laws, but only a rudimentary organiza- 


tion. 
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3. Generally speaking, municipal cooperation with national sani- 
tation is rare and of doubtful results. 

4. The quota which the estimates of the state and municipalities 
assign to public hygiene are insufficient to maintain effective sani- 
tary services. The country expends for this purpose 2,000,000 pesos 
annually; it should expend not less than 15,000,000 pesos. 

5. It is of vital importance to react energetically against this state 
of things and to approach boldly the great national question of 
elevating, cost what it may, our sanitary status—the basis of our 
future prosperity, social and economic. 

6. The formation in systematic form, and on the basis fixed by the 
Fifth Pan American Conference, of a sanitary personnel. First in 
this line should come the approval of the proposed law recently sent 
to Congress for the establishment in foreign countries of a group of 
medical hygienists, followed shortly by the creation of an advanced 
school of hygiene. 

7. It is equally necessary to modernize our present sanitary 
organization by improving the existing services and creating new 
services judged essential for attaining the end desired. 

8. To designate a technical commission to prepare and submit to 
the consideration of Congress a proposed law giving the sanitary 
service the efficiency which the country demands. 

To conclude, I desire to make one statement. The criticism which 
I have expressed with absolute frankness and without the literary 
elegancies which would dissemble the sanitary needs of the state 
and the present efficiency of the organization, both central and 
municipal, may give rise to interpretations which I would forestall. 
I have deliberately omitted any expression which might be considered 
personal, because I am happy to acknowledge that the officials in 
charge of the present activities are deserving of all consideration for 
their knowledge and devotion. If their activity does not meet the 
sanitary necessities of the country, the fault lies with the defective 
organization which they direct, the lack of technical assistance, with 
the meager and, in some cases, ridiculous remuneration which they 
receive, and, finally, with the limited means placed at their disposal 
and the uncertainties which result from the frequent defaults in the 
state appropriation. é 


I owe it to the managers and editors of the great dailies of the . 


capital to say a few words of thanks and appreciation for their sup- 
port and their prompt approval of the stand taken against the sani- 
tary pauperism in which we live, and for their active and effective 
cooperation in the patriotic work of giving the country a proper 
sanitary service. 
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VII. Plea to the President of the Republic. 


I beg Your Excellency to excuse me, if, deviating from my theme 
for a moment, I address myself directly to you who have been pleased 
to honor this occasion with your presence. 

Your Excellency, Chile figures like a great black stain on the 
sanitary map of South America. Our sister nations of the Atlantic 
have been happier than we, and have had, in due time, statesmen 
who forged weapons with which to overcome the causes of disease 
of natural or merely human origin. Montevideo expresses her 
civilization by showing a general mortality rate not in excess of 12 
per 1,000. Buenos Aires offers a rate which does not exceed 16 per 
1,000. Rio, a city which in the past was unvisited by tourists on 
account of a well-founded fear of yellow fever, not only finds itself 
definitely freed from that plague, but has seen its general mortality 
rate decline to less than 19 per 1,000. 

On the other hand, in our own capital, statistics show a mortality 
rate which in the five-year period 1918-1922 reached an average of 
33.4 per 1,000, with a record of 39.2 per 1,000 in the years 1919 and 
1921. 

This situation can not be prolonged without grave detriment to 
our prestige. The problem is exceptionally grave. If death con- 
tinues to reap in this country, which deserves a better fate, the 
abundant harvest which our neglect or indifference permits, the 
native biological increase, which is the only factor for the increase 
of our population, will be slow and we will fall behind our kindred 
countries, which are more farsighted and which grow, prosper, and 
flourish. Dr. Rodriguez Barros, in his inaugural address to the 
faculty of medicine, recently called attention to a new unfavorable 
feature; that is, our high natality, which formerly filled up the ranks 
depleted by death, is on a constant decrease. 

I entreat Your Excellency to take an energetic part in the great 
work of making the country sanitary and ameliorating the conditions 
of life, thus carrying on, regardless of antiquated objections and 
pettinesses, the reforms demanded by the existing sanitary organiza- 
tions and creating new organizations as public needs require. 

I have confidence, Your Excellency, that, in your administration 
and under your auspices and by your activity, those great reforms 
will be carried out which will give us, I assure you on my conscience 
and with all my faith, a new Chile, with a sane mind in a healthy 
body, respected for her population, for her energy in all spheres of 
activity, for her economic and social prosperity, and for the great- 
ness of her institutions, among which shall figure, in the place of 
honor, those which patriotism dictates to our legislators in regard 
to the public health. 
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HAY-FEVER PLANTS OF THE KANSAS CITY DISTRICT. 


A knowledge of the plants which are the specific causes of hay 
fever is fundamentally essential to health officers and the medical 
profession in the prevention and treatment of that disease. It is 
necessary in order that pollen extracts of the species can be made for 
skin-reaction tests and for the desensitization of the patient by use 
of the extract or extracts found to give a positive reaction; and also 
in order that the noxious weeds and grasses may be identified and 
eradicated, where possible, or avoided by persons susceptible to 
their toxic action. As the flora varies with different sections of the 
country, with the altitude, climate, seasons, rainfall, and other con- 
ditions, special studies must be made from the standpoint of floral 
geography in order to ascertain which plants of each particular sec- 
tion play the important réles in the causation of hay fever, asthma, 
and plant dermatoses. 

A report of an eight-year botanical and clinical study made in 
Kansas City and the surrounding territory by Dr. W. W. Duke and 
Mr. O. C. Durham was recently published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association.' 

In the botanical studies, notes were made each year relative to 
the abundance in growth of the different plants, the relative quantity 
of pollen produced by each, the nature of the pollen, dates of polli- 
nation each season, and dates of greatest abundance of production. 
In the clinical studies an effort was made, by means of histories, 
together with scratch, intracutaneous, ophthalmic, nasal, and thera- 
peutic tests, to determine the réle played by each plant. 

The quantity of pollen in the air was found to vary not only with 
the wind but with other weather conditions. On cloudy days the 
pollen practically ceased to be carried into the observation green- 
houses, and cloudy weeks were associated with periods of marked 
relief for hay-fever patients. 

Pollination was found to antedate clinical hay fever by two weeks 
or more. 

A comparison of the botanical observations with the results of 
specific testing showed that plants producing the greatest quantity 
of pollen over the longest season were the most important factors 
in the causation of illness. The “tree season” is relatively short 
and the number of trees small compared with the grasses and weeds, 
so that the quantity of pollen set free from the trees each year is not 
so great as that from the weeds and grasses; and it was found, as a 
result of skin testing, that persons sensitive to tree pollen were 
relatively rare. 








1A botanic survey of Kansas City, Mo., and neighboring rural districts—with reference to the flora 
responsible for hay fever, asthma, and dermatoses. By W. W. Duke, M. D., and O. C. Durham. Jour- 
nal American Medical Association, March 22, 1924. pp. 939-044. 
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The “grass season” is longer than the “tree season” and the growth 
of the grasses, though more profuse than that of the trees, is less 
profuse than that of the weeds; therefore, the quantity of grass 
pollen set free each year is greater than that released by the trees 
but less than that released by the weeds. It was also found that 
“grass cases’? were much more numerous than “tree cases,” but less 
numerous than ‘weed cases.” 

The fall weeds were the greatest pollinators. They are general 
in distribution and profuse in growth, and produce light pollen in 
quantity over a long season. In harmony with this faci, the inves- 
tigators found, by specific tests, that fall weeds were by far the most 
common sources of illness in the district studied. Of the weeds, the 
two ragweeds found to be the greatest producers of pollen were also 
the most common sources of illness. 

The majority of the skin tests were made by injecting intracutan- 
eously 0.01 c. c. of a solution containing 0.01 mg. of pollen to a cubic 
centimeter. 

Most of the patients showed skin sensitiveness to a large number 
of pollens, often to each member of a certain group of pollens. As a 
general rule, the pollen that gave the strongest skin test was the one 
that gave a positive conjunctival test when sprayed into the eye in 
a dilution of 1:1000. The pollens which gave less intensive skin 
tests usually gave negative conjunctival tests. The pollens that 
gave positive conjunctival tests, therefore, were the ones considered 
responsible for the symptoms, and were chosen for therapeutic use. 
Usually, therapy with these pollens (from one to four in number) 
gave complete clinical relief. 

The authors make note, however, that the above statements were 
subject to marked exceptions. Several instances were observed in 
which the patient was actually made ill by exposure to pollen of 
air which did not include the one pollen to which he reacted most 
markedly when tested by skin and conjunctival tests. 

As regards specificity, patients sensitive to ragweed in one locality 
were often found to be unaffected by ragweed pollen in other dis- 
tricts.' It was also noted that pollen which caused the patient to 
have hay fever was not necessarily the pollen to which he was the 
most sensitive, but the one which he received in greatest dosage. 
In other words, the authors state, symptoms seem to be the result 
of a mean between degree of sensitiveness and dose of pollen en- 
countered. It is noted that of the patients who were clinically 
sensitive to pollen, 45 per cent reacted positively to some other 
substance—vegetable, grain, sea food, or animal dandruff. Some 
patients who were sensitive to pollen also reacted to some other part 
of a plant, either of the same or of a different family. 





1 This has been questioned by good authorities.—Ed. 
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In summary the authors state: 


“Tt is interesting to note how closely the botanic data harmonize 
with the results obtained by specific testing. Of the pollen-sensitive 
patients, by far the greatest number were sensitive to the light 
pollens set free in the air in the greatest abundance over the longest 
period of time; first and foremost, to short ragweed; secondly, to 
giant ragweed, and less often to cocklebur, marsh elder, lamb’s 
quarters, wormwood, and Acnida. The latter weeds showed rela- 
tively large percentages so far as skin tests were concerned; but not 
nearly so great a proportion as this gave positive conjunctival tests, 
and we believed that patients were not so often made ill by these 
pollens in the amounts encountered naturally as the skin tests would 
indicate. The spring grasses, with their shorter season and smaller 
ratio of pollen production, did not compare in number of sensitive 
cases with fall weeds. Finally, the trees with their relatively short 
season and comparative scarcity were responsible for very few cases. 
In fact, we did not observe a sufficient number of tree cases to permit 
the drawing up of substantial statistics. So few patients were found 
sensitive to flowering plants and cultivated grains that these cases 
were put down as curiosities. It seemed quite clear that the principal 
endo, both in number of cases and in the duration and severity of 
illness produced, were the weeds which produce the greatest quantity 
of pollen over the longest period of time.” 


The more common plants in Kansas City district producing dry, light pollen in 
relative abundance. 













































































| | 
Dates of pollination—Number of weeks in— Per 
|_ —— SE SS wai centage 
Popular name. | | : | of posi- 
| March.| April.| May. | June. | July. |August. x. m — one 
i - | tests. 
| — i or 
Hazelnut cis alainsainnlletriiial a ee Sees See focosacesdocessooelssceness 0 
Cottonwood. _._........--- saaol +> | Cee SRS oicoaatibicss ENS Bee 0 
Birch eine caemnsrksoiiennsi ae ++) ndieenltiidmib vintage Sis eae Em (eae 0 
| EY a Oe EES LENE Scie ERR eitedteN | 0 
Se ee Lowwaqaied i i re ee eee I ccigiainiassd ey see 7s 1 
Bs cainntbeatdesecqneiniti beecscees BEE | bevcercodrocesecdpendiesie aatrtilbcmneaad 1 
SRE RREEEES eae t+it+  |.---..--]--------]-------- ees eonee, 0 
ae Danita 5 5 ee ee een nn eneeee 0 
Hickory ‘iinintnaidnscalip lease ae ery a 6 ek Ce! SS Tae JST SAE 1 
Black walnut __............-- aa |-------- oe ah > es ee Seems TNAtel Gaia 0 
NE. a ncistavctncctuaksthpwenncnaieceamad $+-+/++4++4].....-.-].--.-..- ee Eee 0 
SRNR: TARA: ener PE ‘iialip, seamen anwmens: ‘thts ; 10 
| EES SSSR Et 1%  , ES Se ES BOTERE See 
Rs scxasecntewnscncdsccuncctioseaiane + 3) i SE | 6 
Orchard grass _............-. ee ee + P+]... 6 Se eee 6 
Lamb's quarters............. er en Seem - et ttt ttt 15 
SE pistecstiecseoneest iciaent S coaieaail eee: ‘+ ie wakes Seaiiwpaniianasiny 15 
TPT: EEE ee ++ SS 2 eas On 2 
Slough grass.____._.......... VAERS Ile as ERE ++++]....- ee Pe MESES 14 
Spiny amaranth.-.-........- ee ae Geet ae See él ++ tet +++)... 
eT MN 0g occccctscounce Sag GORE BERT ++} Sy Se | 3 
Hemp Te GAG RE Cte SESS + 5 on Dn + 10 
Giant ragweed............_.. Sa! ee a Per — reer ++4++4++ 42 
a ane eaaeantemenee ES wi PRT ees ee is eek H diy nibs | 30 
Slender pigweed_............ ORERE eaatiet reas Beer Cae: 4 +4+\4++ | 3 
a ssdintnatitichtn a © shied Rania OA CTE. ++4 5 ae ee 
LILLE ee sia ART: SS: SACS +4444 (222 | 40 
Short ragweed__.__...______. SARS, WSS GER SSS Ta ++ $$+4+ -..--. 70 
ear RR Sees hf PP TOS “Sere ++ ncthineiadedl | 40 
Western ragweed. ........... PEs leo BSE Se Ceo a REA Lee 
Tall redtop grass. .........- REE eet RSS OTR Bee ++ Raat 
Marsh elder. ___. E woneene|eneeeeee|eeneeeee|eneenens eeeeeeee|eeese ee: ++ |........ | 21 
Burweed marsh elder... ..._- eS’ Sas TIRES Gey ee + defe t+) Si hmeaeden 
Marsh marigold.______...___. [Ee See REED RAGES UPCSE Sa ee: + ++ 15 
NING. sie nctc tinietihasinntl aims Pe ame aes: a le a 4. eee 15 
' 

















The more important plants and the weeks during which pollination is most profuse are indicated by 
heavy-faced type. (The representation of the weeks by the above method, while not rigorously accurate 
from the standpoint of the calendar, is obviously quite sufficiently so for the purpose in hand.—Ed.) 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 24, 1924. 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended May 24, 1924, and corresponding week of 1923. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, May 27, 1924, issued by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Week ended Corresponding 

May 24, 1924. week, 1923. 
NNR 6 3e sn een ncaa nee 56, 109, 722 52, 189, 682 
Number of death claims.....................- - 11, 057 10, 026 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate_ 10. 3 10. 0 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 24, 1924, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1923. (From the Weekly Health Index, May 27, 1924, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 

















as a. ¥ | 
Week ended May | Deaths under lL 
24, 1924. | Annual | year. Infant 
death rate mortal- 
on — —lper 1,000, poms —| ity ~“. 
ily. corre- ’ . wee 
Feeney Week Corre- Bae 2 
Total Death —— ended | sponding =“ 4 
deaths. rate.! 1923. May 24, week, : pe A . 
| —  % 1924. 1923. _—s 
; 
——— Se ee | | ane <li 
oo ee en 6, 441 125! %121 S47 | 
Akron ee a — 28 | ae 1 8 ll 
Albany ‘._.......-- Enencee war 40 | 17.6 | 14.2 2 6 44 
Atlanta beknos ne sie ‘ 63 15. 6 | 11.7 6) |) Sees eee 
Baltimore + handien Ser rese 213 14.1} 14.0, 27 | 34 78 
Birmingham ___- : cst Se 67 17.4; 15. 2 s ae 
Boston POS Fe ‘ain ee 203 13. 6 | 13. 1 21 27 58 
Bridgeport. ______- de aed 32 1 rs } 4) 3 | 63 
Buffalo . Suighttion ‘ — . 127 121 |. : = . 64 
Cambridge_._.....__--- AE Ee! 27 12.6 15.9 | 3 6 | 52 
Nao i oid a aan cae cosa 30 12.4 11.8 | 2 2 | 32 
Chicago '__- i _ eS ee - 706 12. 5 | 11.8 | 136 85 | 126 
Cincinnati ‘lle aS eee 121 15.5 | 15.4 | 13 lt 82 
Cleveland ___- Se EE EE 186 10.6 | 10. 2 | 31 24 81 
Columbus ; ee, 57 11.1 | 12.2! 7 5 | 67 
Dallas ___- SEN: mag ‘ 44 12.2 | 12.0 | 6 | eee 
Dayton aeinarnainia — 31 9.6 | 9.5 | 1 | 5 17 
Denver ‘ Eee es  ) ae ; ae 10 13 |. 
Des Moines annals ea 20 10. 4 12.2 1 1 Beton 
Detroit é eaten ; | ae =| Moye | 13 | 55 | 89 
RR ee oe ee antec 29 14.0 10.3 | 5 | 1 | 107 
Erie : Ee eee ‘ a asia | 4 + | 82 
Fall River ¢ : So A eitos ; 31 13.4 12.9 | 5 | 3 | 70 
Flint debs dk Seeninhnweuns é oe | oe ' 2 | 3 | 35 
Fort Worth abel ee SER: 15 5.3 62 | 2 | 1 
| : 16 5.6 11.8 | 1} 5 16 
Houston Lien dicta Sasactaaiaiaed 39 }__- ae: 5 | 4 | 
Indianapolis FEES ESS j 77 11.5 | 13.4 li 4 | 83 
OS “aa aa | 33 16.8 | 12.5 7 | 41. : 
Jersey City - hsddictaeca 79 13. 2 | 13.0 10 | 9 | 72 
Kansas City, Kans aa sidchaaniseneaion 26 11.5 11. 3 | 1 3 | ) 
OS | ea oT 14.1 | 15. 6 | 12 10 
Los Angeles (RUE MRS 227 |...- i ee 32 | 26 100 
Louisville eR ae MAS 99 20.0 16.4 7] 8 67 
Lowell Seas : Suhel 30 13.5 | 12.7 | 8 2 143 
Lynn eae < hea 11 5.5 | 13.7 | 1 2 | 25 
Memphis - os SR Sao 46 13.9 | 17.8 | 3 6 | ; 
SS See 98 10. 4 | 11.9 | 22 13 | 101 
EET ATSC EE (SSI EE os 12. 2 | 12.6 | 12 9 64 
es Sas 46 19.4 | 13. 6 | 5 4 eee 
| RE ES Seer eae: 26 10.2 | 17.6 | 4 8) 6§2 
|= EASES ser 27 8.0 | 10. 2 | 1 4 52 
I ioe Gtkane neta xeaeonneraeel 148 18. 8 | 17.3 | 19 | a 
_ \ arias | 1, 398 12.1} 10.8 | 173 148 | 70 
| en ee | 164 9.8 8.0 | 16 15 56 
Brooklyn Borough. .........-. ouniiiaaiats | 470 11.2 10.0 | 57 44 61 
Manhattan Borough ____-.-..--------- 617 14.2 12.9 79 | 72 | 77 
OO eee 118 il. 1 9.2 20 | 14 | 109 
Richmond Borough...................! 29 11.6 13. 1 1! 3! 18 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

? Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under | year for the week and 
estimated births for 1923. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

3 Data for 61 cities. 

* Deaths for weck ended Friday, May 23, 1924 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the weck 
ended May 24, 1924, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding weck of 1923. (From the Weekly Health Index, May 27, 1924, 
issued by the Burcau of the Census, Department of Commerce)—Continued. 


























Week ended May | Deaths under 1 
24, 1924 | Annual year. Infant 
eae deathrate_ mortal- 
City | per 1,000, | ity rate, 
v corre- Week | Corre- | week 
| Total Death |sponding| ended | sponding | ended 
deaths. rate. | week, May 24, week, | May 24, 
| 1923. 1924. | 1923, | 1924. 
| 
Newark, N. J j 92 10.8 } 10.9 13 | 13 | 61 
Norfolk | 38 12.1 | 9.2 sS l 145 
Oakland 48 10.1 | 11.1 | 4) 3 | 50 
Oklahoma City 22 _) } =e 9 Peer ee 
Omaha iO 12.5 | 11.2 | 6 5 64 
Paterson | 21 7.8 i 12.3 2) 3! 33 
Philadelphia ; 450 12.0 | 12.7 | 47 | 50 | 60 
Pittsburgh a 14 12.8) 9.3 | 28 | 17 5 
Portland, Oreg. 71 13.3 | £00 8} 4 SS 
Providence | Al 10.9 | 14.2 } S | 7 65 
Richmond | 57 16. 2 | 14.1 | 9 | 4 106 
Rochester } 73 | 6.7 li |) 31 
St. Louis 200 12.8 | 15.0 22 | | eee 5 
St. Paul } OD 10.7 13.4! 4) 7 34 
Salt Lake City ‘ 30 | 12.2 | 13. 2 | 3 | 6 50 
San Antonio | 65 17.7 16.7 | 17 | __ | EEE ‘ 
San Francisco | 115 10.9 13.7 8 | 13 48 
Schenectady 22 11.4 | id | 3 | 2 RS 
Seattle a a sank -| & 5 7 
Somerville i . : | 25 13.0 &4 0 2) 4 § 
Spokane ? eee iad eal 2 2 42 
Springfield, Mass . ‘ 26 | 9.1 10. 5 | 1 2 7 
Syracuse . 47 13.0) 13.6 | 6 5 | 74 
‘Tacoma . | 21 | 10.6 12.8 | 3 0 69 
Toledo ‘ 69 13.0 | 10.8 | 10 7! $5 
Trenton ‘ ; ; 35 } 14.1 | iL.1 | s 2 | 131 
Utica cael s 25 | 12.4) 6 3 1 65 
Washington, D.C. 121 13.0 | 12.5 1 9 | 63 j 
Waterbury ‘ a __ Sn Se 2 1 45 F 
Wilmington, Del rF ‘ R= | 23 | 10.0 | 13.7 2 9 43 tl 
Yonkers... LOE: 23 | 10.9 9.2 3 2] (6 
Youngstown inaeateia peaeceesll 38 | 12.8 9.7 4 5 58 ; 
J { 
* Deaths for week ended Friday, May 23, 1924. i 
' 
i 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE. 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what condiiions cases are occurring. 


UNITED STATES. 





CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS. 


These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 


the State health officers. 


Reports for Week Ended May 31, 1924. 


ALABAMA. 

Cases. 
Sis iiniinnesbiibaeiasiniinnadimmineeasin 36 
a itinidiniteinincninniinbeiheenananamnanh 7 
Ee ee ee 21 
il decieinctniclinickoeachbsiaindiinan ty aihelpahipwaieiaiieds 54 
RI ho asco ie interna eimmicntenlademaelesie 17: 
0 EES ae neers: 61 
Ophthalmia neonatorum --_._.........-..--. 1 
a ee ree 1 
Sa idandidendcnsabnawighpgecnaicncabdaibiy 7 
EES ee ete ane ee 45 
EEE ES ee 5 
FERS ee ee eee are 50 
PE  ccncavicunbencesadtumiauwtindal 39 
NE cin negbebendecinccebuinnn chal 2i 
UN CE nintcamninndkiuncdaianmaninpenti 43 

ARIZONA. 
EE ee eee eee 1 
PEE cadncdtcsssspipnaquienuanaseeucmnell 1 
0 Sa ee ee ee ares 10 
PIE, dninnemestmasinnundionamunuenkeesnee 1 
Scarlet fever_........-- Ee aes ere 3 
Rs tiiicccecnansnnenqeesnasssasceuell 8 
a iaiaesresrt diersnccehepciisestntp rem ecpinaiaieigiieietaledinn ma 30 
and: iin ied actioned oh eegininainiinnewacaneiiin 9 
SE NE ictacicimickdnntinbindibintinitne be mninnditl 1 
ARKANSAS 

EE nth oraccidacniishdeddennebi 13 
tn diwndestntmnnnesdinanabanedaas 4 
Se I it aliens sa sinienicsincnctetritaninlp 2 
Influenza... ..-.--- shilitendaiditeiietselale‘einaletainbaeateiial 30 
EE Lasts awe eee eas” mes 67 
EEE ae a eS 48 
BN i: andcenicnesaceebdnwinacrntnets 14 
RE EE ele i a ae a aoe 9 
ita cath nape i bends dlarhvnciehdatii 6 
I ieaptttitmatanemiimininannndgiinhaniions 13 
I cs cdainiicecedecictinishiellntntaGachgtsicenicclicincath dedi 2 
ELS Se Lee 19 
ecicctnnccdtdiiiedimishatheenaninnieccnien 6 
Wr ontvadieenentnssidcassneueen 41 





CALIFORNIA. 
Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Stockton __....... 1 
IIIs Gaeta iiss packs dian Raidnceinidaione’ 234 
a ilulibaciniaigbien suieaiebinabeniie 12 
Lethargie encephalitis: 

EE ee eee 1 

ES arenes rye es ae 1 

ITE talesnt shes niaidinnelehca itaniniaaeeean 1 
EARLE SENS NERS rt re! 565 
SE ERE LEI te eee ee 145 
Smallpox: 

Huntington Beach -...............-- ——e 10 

A eee. Am whey 14 

Jf Sen aes, Sic 7 

Los Angeles County..._...........-____. 38 

ON i dik cisco thctetscntiacccataie tee teaiamiadiaoms 3B 
ON hincicnahusdnipndcletie: Sodio ngaoie tee wel 15 

COLORADO. 
(Exclusive of Denver.) 
Co a ke vets See Fete. 10 
BINNS so icnanteteeneaatbsentninetesaimmeia ll 
Ee eee ee ee See 4 
PIN: \icius sna san phbneeedddaahinsde sed 123 
0 Ses Sk Eee 15 
IN ctctctetkemcktebeamdciatecdebiesde-danaie 4 
Ri tcsa cass sink gnaibelsetabicicdinubanticdedstes 12 
Re ieccnccacanicta Pee ae EFF OT ae 29 
EE Eee Se ke SF lyn 2 
ME II. 5c cciicnciccdntcncntdbbeees 6 
CONNECTICUT. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis -..-................. 1 
Chicken pox ee 42 
Conjunctivitis (infectious) ............--..... 1 
Diphtheria _______-. Se ee ee 32 
SEE INIINITIIN 4. scene tere doiniinadsdbtnnsiamnbicin ceili 18 
TL ST ER AE AS OR TS 5 
er err nes 4 
EE On A SaE Fee mee, 144 
NN i dceissciptcticish scsi la hati oniinibceed caehinanitaadaadl 112 
Ophthalmia neonatorum. --_................. 1 
a et 20 
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Reports for Week Ended May 31, 1924—Continued. 
CONN ECTICUT—Ccon tinued. INDIANA. 

Cases. Cases. 
EEE OOO P IED ae REO Se 2 2. ncncinaecendisnehudeosuneamandes 23 
Tuberculosis (all forms) __......-...--.-- ut 39 | Diphtheria . ..............-. dead ise tanita naesiael 32 
0 ESS ee eee ae l Influenza: 
ee ee 21 ee Io 5) a chide wabedeainaeae 19 

IGS cuding ba cadeeaheos- deed ematactcel 13 
as aw ae I i Ba kt le ee .— = 
Chicken por.........-..-.------+--+----- - . Mumps— Marion County _-.-__-- - ia 65 
batiuenee ; " . Pellagra—Crawford County ____.___- ‘ 1 
| eee e eee re 9 Pussmesde > 
Measles gi 12 es ee eee ye 
Scarlet fever: 
Mumps > . Lake County Te, Ome . 14 
Pneumonia _. “ s Geattering............--0.----- £ 38 
Scarlet fever . +) Smallpox: . : 
‘Tuberculosis . 1 Sen Genats 4 
Whooping cough " " Marion County i Sets - 38 
FLORIDA. Scattering . 54 
Diphtheria or 7 | Tuberculosis - 24 
Leprosy . 1 | Typhoid fever ‘ 9 
Malaria . 12} W a eee 73 
Typhoid fever ws 12 | : 
| IOWA. 
GEORGIA, Diphtheria as i9 
Chicken pox é i6 | Searlet fever . 40 
Diphtheria FF CE oe teninciiisccapescemumnseuenabae + ae 
Dysentery (amebic) : l —— 
Dysentery (bacillary) . 17 | Chicken pox ‘ 45 
Hookworm disease e 19 | Diphtheria. oe ty 17 
Influenza | German measles________- * 4 
Malaria ” Influenza ili benhGaeturnaaewan - 6 
Measles . . -........----------++-----2--000--2 3 Lethargic encephalitis. ..............- a 1 
Mumps Per eee 21 EE es oe 340 
Preumonia sail 2 14 a 105 
Bearlet fever ™ . EG eee ee ee Cee 33 
Septic sore throat “ 1 Dewees WCET game os oe. i 40 
ae iim. <2 Smallpox * 35 
Tuberculosis (pulmonary) an 22 im i 1 
Typnes hver ; 4 | -Puberculosis 4 dl 
Whooping cough ° 17 Typhoid fever ; 5 
ILLINOIS. So ee 42 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: LOUISIANA. 
OSES . Ps 1 (Exclusive of New Orleans.) 
ET SN cattcddwtnenecaceodansan > 1 Diphtheria « 5 
Diphtheria: Dysentery. eee a cea 5 
Cook County ° 61 | Hookworm disease___._.__._.____-- * 2 
Scattering 7 32 | Influenza._......_................_... 3 17 
Influenza dicts atin a dn ec aetna aig 7 ee il 
Lethargic encephalitis—Chicago__........... 1 SE SE 7 52 
Measles. ......-. bvibibhohnbhwansiedaeeenae ASA Pellagra____....---_----- . 8 
Pneumonia. ....... e--e------ 221 | Pneymonia.................-...----- . oo 
Poliomyelitis—Carroll County - .......-..--. DIR ccc nnccecasedinasonpannentis “ 13 
Scarlet fever: Tuberculosis............. MD ere 2 52 
ok Ee eee ee 120 | Typhoid fever._..............--------- . 19 
La Salle SR tindithadinetcekegenwaaned 9 Ww hooping cough PE a es ee ae ea 7 
0 ‘ 69 
Smallpox: MAINE. 
Se 12 | Cerebrospinal meningitis .................... 1 
RE sacaianidioas 31 nce ccnncncdccintomniebaties — 10 
INI. cc ncdcceienwssebdtunadaasiag BEF Sey sre ctnnidntncntdndesencannnnsi y 
ED <n dnianeaniginenaninnadineaiends 11 EE a es See eee 4 
TI, ndccmnniiadeésindiamsaetitin BF Fe rnanddbddbbbennsnicmnunedadscnpdumin 50 








—a mm 
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Reports for Week Ended May 31, 1924—Continued. 


MAINE—continued. Cases MINNESOTA—Continued. Cas 
’ ases. 
OEE LIIT AE AIRE REE Le ETT 10 | Lethargic encephalitis ...................-... 1 
Pneumonia___._.......- a A eS AE Re nee «: 133 
SS. Ses eee MS ee eee ene see 15 
EE Se. A 9 | Scarlet fever................. Divine nae” Cae 
- |, RECESS ra Bo] Seer. he 28 
CO a ee ee 1 | EE AS PP lie aed 53 
Co ee eee 8 | Typhoid fever. _................ slehediatieaame 7 
We NNR gicic.cncccesnnensesaasoaont 14 
MARYLAND.! 
Cerebrospinal meningitis -..... .............. 1 | Diphtheria______. ee awe 6 
Chicken por...............-...-.-..- +--+ - 58 | Scarlet fever__.__.___- a8 aS RE a 4 
Pipktharle.................-.-.-----2-2---.05 =) Seer... ekukaieaeeae 8 
Dysentery....................-.--- -+-+------0 1 | Typhoid fever______- penne, bb alhRanA 17 
German measles__-_..........-- SE ae ee 30 
| SESS EE aa CELE RP EE LS 10 oe 
ER Se eae 188 (Exclusive of Cape Girardeau.) 
Mumps. --.____- ‘citadel ilcetestessccei esi plated 29 | Cerebrospinal meningitis. ................... 1 
Prema BOWE gn oo ns sicc cet ci cnc cecccace . ee | eee ae wer silliest 49 
Pneumonia (all forms)__................._._- O6 | Deepitieria..................... Suen = 62 
a 2b eee ee Pee eee ee 1 
Septic sore throat..................-. aR Ean 39 2 | Measles_-_.___-- dane a wa 
CN a a ee sd scnstnee ces diaaconchanneeensen eaiche 81 
dnc snctin alate intl uh Autaiaiebs ed ie ee iiaviccsaciniiaanscdeaceoiniecaad . 7 
MN i 90 | Scarlet fever_...............-- cain 99 
= Septic sore throat -haeee = 2 
MASSACHUSETTS. Suaiipes............................ ai 13 
Cerebrospinal meningitis ay een eee 1 . > oes rey i ‘4 
| nee won eeeeeeeee- ----- 159 | Puberculosis.........___.. vee x 35 
Conjunetivitis (suppurative) -______- ices 16 Typhoid fever fe SOE Oe eS nae i 5 
Diphtheria. ----.---..-..-------------------- 124 Whooping cough. ____- : 42 
German measies iddbbisetaaidehohesmente - 65 MONTANA. 
I CDs jcnics coder canetenuswans 1 | Diphtheria : posneninraiee 3 
NE wn. cnnsiennsevecccenscssinccessscesen 4 | Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 
Lethargic encephalitis _.........._.-- wankers 1 Anita See i eee See l 
NDS 5 cnctecnsedentascieccdiserssesessont 2 Coalwood w ASS ARE AEDS aes 1 
POND 0 accccaccsccceecsnnvscseseasnesecen 650 i OS & eae eee 1 
Mumps ach rs ech atiecldsani - 198 Ryegate_____ oe ; rar ae 1 
Ophthealmia neonatorum ----._-.......-..... 18 MR icnt pte cr ene 9 
PUREED... 222s 3 se cacsnncncnsscnesnsencuees - 1 Searlet fever. Se are has , a 37 
I GE oon ccictecccetntantvtcmnien 72 | Smallpox__...___._____- 3 21 
in naceccnannnecpaaditcicnanewel “ 3 | Typhoid fever_______- hiss A we Sh 1 
Searlet fever. ........------------------------ 282 | Tick paralysis—Roundup.-_._...-..----.---- 1 
Smallpox-.........-.-...-------------- ~----0 1 NEBRASKA. 
Tetanus. -.........--.....----.-------------< 1 Chicken pox__......-- . pits cane coum 21 
Trichinosis - ..........---------------------- - 1 | Diphtheria. _..____- ie oe 6 
Tuberculosis (all forms) -.-..........-.-.-.-... 141 | Measles.........._.. Sree OS : 17 
TE OE inietinwnncicccessaseudanasniion 10 | Mumps Je PUGS Es Me eon 7 
PE I x tttddccminddasacceeea e 86 | Scarlet fever............_.. oe ie ae 8 
MICHIGAN. ce aE ee Nee _ 1 
EERE APL A PO RE 61 iti <tcascceneeeecnsesbesistauaie 2 
ES RE TR TIE 5. SITE 421 | Whooping cough... __- Kees ee l 
I i So hn ee 60 | NEW JERSEY. 
ST I EG Aine ee . 170 | Cerebrospinal meningitis -.........-........- 2 
Smallpox ___- OLE FE. SG ee ee 113 CE I i irretcnnscscsccnsacnstecmannns 154 
a a 36 ee wa teen een n ssc enecee 77 
| SR eee eo ee aes 6 | Dysentery......----- salieieieieieisieieiieiaieieiaiaied 1 
Whooping cough. ...................-.,---.. 38 | [mfluenza_-_.-.-..-.-- woo sececenecernence 4 
: Measles - _ _....-- etait bididawekaacmee 469 
MINNESOTA, a ee 115 
Cerebrospinal meningitis ._............-.... - 3 | Poliomyelitis. _......._- dediauieduibduddblaauen 2 
Se I ca vcinsiccarerininonitiiniecantincieintioch ine ke, eee Casckeg 2 
inicctticoisitnsetie ys a ne 54 | Typhoid fever______- adhd cians’ = 3 
i diiirisainaancuinninncmsesiineiicntce ~ 1 | Whooping cough -._-.............. saanaitniegecesils 163 





1 Week ended Friday. 
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Reperts for Week Ended May 31, 1924—Continued. 





NEW MEXICO, Cases. | TEXAS —continued. Cases. 
Chicken pox coueassabe $ DI ncnnedebtnamevadedgdainbiaainan his 102 
Diphtheria __. 5 teh ee thednnnanicee ail 3 | EF A SE 28 
Measles. . _. oe 16 | Pneumonia___......_-- edeetenabtous peas 10 
Mumps 1 | Scarlet fever____-- ididatiunbee wii <cilatante wala 7 
Pneumonia P , 1 Smallpox siecle ites eRe Se tue 35 
Scarlet fever ae 2 I nn tinindncmabntinniaetcnsteauailn 16 
Smallnox Bb | FOG BER a. 2 0... swe cnn ccc csienessed 5 
Tuberculosis ; : ; ss Is | W hoeping cough AR eee See 32 
Typhoid fever . ib “< 1 VERMONT. 
Whooping cough Soptpeiesinannaminenedl 1 | Chicken pox_.........---------------------- 25 
“EW YORK. gE ews icosiaemtids 2 
: f ; cha ntddneiphctigadudeitateccctmebenns 52 
(Exclusive of New York City.) Mumps 6 a Ae : Re het 4 
Cerebrospinal meningitis eunee 2 | Searlet fever ; RN 28 15 
Diphtheria — - 1 | Whooping cough. .__. ceukancnpcdevaened . 4 
Influenza ; . 2 | ' - 
Measles _ . : ccteon..' oan | VenGEnEA 
Pneumonia a ea te 11 | Smallpex—Albemarle County __-......---.- a 4 
Poliomyelitis Kncowswaneneseaeiamestl 1 | WASHINGTON. 
Searlet fever__- ceccce 46908 | Citcken pat.........- ee 96 
Smallpox : ; = 1 Diphtheria. aba ee rare eee 16 
Typhoid fever a od 17 BONUMD. oncnszcmens oo eee n ene n nnn -- nen ence 54 
Whooping cough mace thie 261 Mumps. --- sestsescceccccesess ereccecce 12 
NORTH CAROLINA. Scarlet fever ae ee ee 38 
Cerebrospinal meningitis me 4a 1 Smallpox tae PE eee re 23 
s pe Tuberculosis. —_ squamsncticcisssatiedilidireotelioeal sheen 42 
Chicken pox pana 87 fe e 
IED. hdc hartge scion lls Sedirictecaeal 4 
Diphtheria : — 2 ; 
IE Gs cicitipincnnncadeasstecetnens 15 
German measles ‘ 1 : e : 
a WEST VIRGINIA. 
Measles -+-- - -- 508 Diphtheria Cee A as ta te 6 
Poliomyelitis - ‘ _ 1 | Searlet fever a eee sen 14 
Scarlet fever . oe ee ee 5 
Septic sore throat - “a 2 WISCONSIN. 
Smallpox. _-. : - i 75 | Milwaukee: 
Typhoid fever ; ad 16 Chicken por___..........---- Sontievinigiavaiiiaia 104 
Whooping cough nesindeciietkint dynamite 236 Diphtheria__-__--- paubitdedseascasunn 12 
OREGON Se ee iiwdencne 22 
Chicken pox__.. reer 9 Pac dscacdasncescresssideecesint 2 
Diphtheria ; alls - 12 Searlet fever... ...----.------------------ 4 
Measles 9 I ii. ig oi neiciwewnnccge wilniieniem 10 
ne Typhoid fever___.........--- es Le eacialh 1 
Mumps : . ; _ pre < 4 Whooping cough. -_._-- sé paihdtamts 16 
Pneumonia... - inaidnida eae 14 , ee ee ee 
Scattering: 
Searlet fever: ‘ , —_ 
: Cerebrospinal meningitis _..........-.--. 1 
Silverton __-. : - 9 —— ‘ 
Seatteria iN Chieken pox__._-_...- anita win tata 133 
ake Pas aati Te OR iis Scckanansdnecendenbaawenad 30 
Smallpox: a 
GD CII, Sotncedcwccnctasecsssad 55 
0 er eee " ll 
Senin 3 PR kaicivnhepiinrentiteanaserananedtt 
y-eareenacguamam peo mnie 5 Measles.___....--- EINE as - 374 
Typhoid fever...........-. aban chi a 1 " , 
Whooping cough ll PRONNOMR......---2------en-orernewonee = 
pOpens B oo Scarlet fever__....... nintssinaitiuiie ttle 115 
SOUTH DAKOTA, a 
Chicken pox ... rae _ 2 Smallpox... .......--.------------------- - 43 
Diphtheria...........--- RAK Se 6 Tuberculosis -_...-- skquessadpiipstins ks 29 
Rieti ye cencccne ry 59 Typhoid fever____.___--.-- iain weasel 13 
eee 1 WE GI ra da cccseccdcccdvseciae 127 
Pneumonia... ....- one wesvtitéeehbbbebn 1 ; WYOMING. 
Nn cnainioueides eee: 2s | Chicken pox..--.-.---. ccwecrerececcocsncce 4 
Typhoid fever_......-.-- piaawesvakes ston 1 | Measks..-.-...----------- cosccnescennssscs 89 
eee er ne 6 | Mumps --..-.--..-------------------++----0 16 
TEXAS Ophthalmia neonatorum - --._...--.------- oe 1 
Anthrax : LintbiGnntieninnwabeetall 1 Pneumonia - piliiii ne sctdennnmai 1 
Cerebrospinal meningitis ............-.------ 1 Rocky Mountain spotted fever. __.......---- 3 
Chicken pox ibtnetedsmnoiebebaihs ial 21 IE BN ccncwenssescddcnestecsavesivons 1 
ITB. 6 vicossncsocesesasesesesccss — Se aa ee re 1 
INN... cnitiaaiiinenpnaanaibinnmnhintt 2 13 Whooping cough ...............cccccccceee -~ 9 


1 Deaths. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES. 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 








Cere- 
| bro- | pipn- 
State. | spinal a 
menin- y 
| gitis. 
April, 1924. | 
| 
Colorado__......-- | 1 213 
Georgia : ae 42 
Fr ae l 23 
RETR ee! FPR h2 
Kansas 3 116 
Montana...........-. 2 37 
SPS Pars 109 
,. (sR 6 96 








Number of Cases of Certain 








of March, 

iis | Chieken| Diph- 

State. | pox. | theria. 
Alabama... __....--- 357 41 
Arizona 3 3l 18 
Arkansas 135 22 
California ! . 
Colorado 195 140 
Connecticut 3il 196 
Delaware 25 | 17 
Dist. of Columbia 289 31 
Florida 81 53 
Georgia. __-- | 115 67 
Idaho ; 12 
Illinois <<] KE 671 
Indiana | 364 222 
Iowa 59 ri 
Kansas 458 | 159 
Kentucky *__- : 
Louisiana 27 81 
Maine 58 
Maryland 773 156 
Massachusetts 1, 121 648 
Michigan 965 636 
Minnesota___- a 722 287 
Mississippi... --- | 852 70 
Sa 234 257 
Montana. .-.--- 63 et) 
RRS Se sae 
Nevada ! oar - Se 
New Hampshire ¢ : 
New Jersey.........| 1, 041 448 
New Mevico__..._--! 77 49 
New York : 2, 836 1, 428 
North Carelina__...| 1, 029 105 
North Dakota | 7 90 
a ch x deacacisctedbiel 1,514 628 
Oklahoma. --....--- 176 118 
Oregon ight seal 81 121 
Pennsylvania_- | 3,216 1, 280 
Rhode Island | 65 49 
South Carolina 87 S4 
South Dakota 125 4h 
Tennessee. ____- el 331 39 
; oS eee ee ES 
je Ee sal - 
Vermont... .......-- 104 ll 
.. Saeaiee .| 861 157 
Washington aan 303 11 
West Virginia 7 227 106 
Ll | 1,016 286, 
Wyoming. _______- 43 5 

' 





Communicable Diseases Reported for the Mo 


Influ- 


enza. 





Ma- 


iF 


Mea- 


aria sles. 


ow 
=) 


99 





Pella- 
gra. 








* 





1924, by State Health Officers. 





Measles.) Mumps. 





? Reports not required by law. 


100355—247——3 


| 





Searlet | Sm: 
fever. po 
244 | 27 | 
21 | 34 
145 20 | 
475 | 158 
856 806 
24 59 
169 | 
75 32 
204 60 | 
| 30 
2,081) 1, 509 
510 | 
232 287 | 
1, 550 295 
6 | 41 
} 167 | 
177 | 673 | 
1,779 2, 103 
1,436) 1,866 | 
| 1, 186 | 
93S 28 
432 | 665 | 
16 107 | 
‘ . 810 | 
40 | 35 | 
2, 624 3, 121 
| 209 
74 | 292 
2, 468 | 1, 636 
3 | 97 
34 | 66 
3, 450 | 2, 154 | 
96 | 485 |_.... 
336 15 
2 | 250 | 
siglaaaate } 53 
79 bl 
217 | 
176) 84 | 
| 172 | 
67| 1,414 | 
8 23 


! Reports not received at time of going to press, 








| ; ~ 
Polio- | ons | Gm, | Ty- 
my- —— —_ | phoid 
elitis. : pos. fever. 
| 
162 | 3 3 
36 393 | 12 
: 18 
2| 207 ee 
3 284 | 239 17 
r 109 SS 6 
103 107 5 
A 138 27 | 465 
nth 
| ae 
all- | Tuber- | Typhoid) Ww peep 
x. culosis. fever. a 8 
- ——_——_| 
218 118 | 5 482 
6 78 | 1 | 2 
37 12 192 
i 251 | 10 | 78 
29 134 13 | 187 
7 oa 13 
40 17 ‘ HY 
rf 136 34 35 
583 59 u 176 
8 3 ee ~ 
95 1, 11t | 13 680 
526 | 19 | 394 
66 @) 66 
215 169 | 1 | 432 
S65 ie 3% 37 
4 | ae 
24 228 34 232 
l 649 | 24 | 22 
760 216 | hl 348 
340 342 21 | 117 
49 312 68 | 1, 2 
23 105 25 300 
ill i 3 | 55 
- - ~ -| ~eeecs ao 
41 447 21 477 
6 61 | 5 | 15 
37 1, 923 | 115} 2, 065 
658 .| 16 | 1, 823 
38 21 | 5 | 76 
741 708 75 | 1, 156 
267 77 | 20 
117 65 14 | 41 
20 46 | 74 | 1, 663 
MS ee. 18 
236 5 A 107 
18 43 3 | 57 
379 |. | 15 525 
o _.| eeeeeeleoeeeseeee 
‘mete sree: ese ¢ 
14 | 1 128 
54 | rae 24 | 1, 998 
283 194 | 12 | 128 
114 81 | 41 | 4 
138 159 | 17 | 74 
| ‘oxdi 6 | 33 
| 


* Reports received weekly. 
* Keports received annually, 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES—Continued. 
Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of March, 1924. 




















} | 
Bia - | Whoo 
me. Chicken) Diph- os ee | Scarlet | Small- | Tuber- | Typhoid : ~ ail 
ame | pox. | theria. cape —_ | fever. | pox. | culosis. | fever. Pp % 
| } 
| | 
Alnbama.......----)  1.72/ 020/ 1525) 118] 013 | 105] os7] a2] 233 
DL, << sacnues Ht . 93 | 54 14. 16 | . 63 | 1. 02 | 18 | 2. 34 . 08 . 06 
Arkansas seksi . 87 14 11.77 | . 93 | 13 a | ee . 08 1.24 
California !__. | : PSS SS) se: 
Colorado aa 2.29 1.65| 2276 5. 58 1.86 | 13} 295] i2 .92 
— = 2. 44 | 1.54 6.14 6.72 6. 33 | 23 1.05 | 10 1.47 
Jelaware 1. 27 | SH 1.78 . 22} 2. 99 | : | , |) . . 66 
District of Columbia 7.80 M 1. 59 | 4. 56 1. 68 | 3. 16 .19 1. 43 
Florida....... . 89 | . 59 7. 20 . 83 35 | 12} 1. 50 . 38 . 39 
Goasgia.. = 45 | . 26 4.22 80 | 23 2. 27 | 3 Of . 69 
daho__. ae \ .29 74 | Pp) e Deaiead 
Illinois _ sea 253; LM 4. 58 3. 57 2. 59 16} 191 | . 07 1.17 
Indiana. 1. 42 | .86 | 11.52! } 1.98 4 Saree . 07 1. 53 
lowa inal 28 . 37 09 | 1. 0 | 1. 36 + | oe (2) 3) 
sane woiel 2. 99 | 1.04 40.12 | 10. 14 | 1.98 | 1.41 Lil . 07 2. 82 
Centucky ? Ae ate aa alk iallies = ; ciation 
Louisiana as 17 | ot &. 28 . 04 26 4 Sdlacael .16 3 
Maine ‘ | 88 2.53 6 .18 4 
Maryland ie 6. 00 1. 21 9.10 1. 37 | 5. 22 .19 1.77 - 26 1.80 
Massachusetts .| 3. 25 1&8 11.73 5.15) 6.09 00 | 1.88 .07 1. 22 
Michigan } 2.80 | 1.85 bs) 4.17 | 5. 42 221 | .& 15 1.01 
Minnesota “ 3. 37 | 1. 34 5.1} | 5. 53 1.59 | 1. 60 10 55 
Mississippi -------- 5. 62 | . 46 39.17 6.18 18 | .32 |} 2. 06 .45 12.54 
Missouri... .- boa 80 8 6. 31 1. 48 | 2.27 | .79 . 36 oy 1.03 
— im shinies 1.18 | 1. 05 23. 82 30 | 2.01 2. 08 | 1.01 06 1. 03 
ebraska! 4 ’ . Sees eee See 
Nevada ! : ‘ . ’ ‘ ical — = | - 
New Hampshire * ‘ -* me < = — : Otis tenes 
New Jersey = 3. 57 1.54 9. 38 2.78 | .i4 1. 53 | 07 1 
New Mexico | 242 1. 54 38. 00 1. 28 1. 10 .19 1. 92 . 16 47 
New York : 3.05 | 1. 4 16. 17 282) 3.36 } O44} 207 .12 22 
North Carolina--| 4. 46 6) 41 ; 91) 285]... .07 7.91 
North Dakota eal 1. 25 1.56) 20.46 1. 29 | 5. O8 . 66 | 37 .09 1. 32 
—— | 287 Li9: 42%) 469! 31 L4i! 1.34 44 2.19 
Oktahoma.........-. 4) .6 14.71 .2 | 52 1. 43 .4l -ll 02 
Oregon 1.15 | 1.71 14.15 . 48 | a3 1. 65 . 92 . 20 48 
Pennsylvania 4.12 1. 64 4.74 4.42 | 2. 76 03 .70 .09 2.13 
Rhode Island 1. 2) 91 22 1.79! 9. 05 fy Sane 4 
South Carolina.___.! 8 . 56 9. 64 2.25 | .10! 1.58 . 08 . 03 72 
South Dakota 2.23 80 28. 12 04 | 4.47 | .32 .7 . 05 1. 0. 
Tennessee _. .- : 1. 62 19 ye | 26 | 1. 86 |-------4 ’ .07 2. 57 
| SSS ae . r a) PPS ee o et EEE TES verte en 4 
REECE Se 1 ee ie | EOS: SO war Ee ae | SS 
ar 3. 48 aT | (25. 58 2. 65 1.71 | 4 03 4. 29 
Virginia .......- ; 4.19 76 16, 19 ; : 1.06 | 26 12 9.73 
Washington aa 2. 46 1. 22 17. 84 1.43) 214 2.29 1. 57 10 1. 04 
West Virginia......| 1.70! 79 2.38 | 4.29 85 61 31 4. 22 
Wisconsin 4 4.33 1. 22 &. 15 29 6.08 | . . & 07 3. 16 
Wyoming... ..-...- a 2.34 27 27. 93 44 4 7D oes 33 1.80 
' 




















! Reports not received at time of going to press. 
2 Reports not required by law. 

' Reports received weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES. 


Diphtheria.—For the week ended May 17, 1924, 35 States reported 
1,540 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 19, 1923, the 


same States reported 1,460 cases. One hundred and one cities, situ- 
ated in ” parts of the country and having an aggregate population 
of about 28,600,000, reported 916 cases of diphtheria for the week 
ended hes 17, 1924. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 935 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
999 cases. The estimated expectancy was based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 
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Measles.—Thirty States reported 9,826 cases of measles for the 
week this year, and 23,191 cases for the week last year. One hun- 
dred and one cities reported 4,003 cases of measles for the week this 
year, and 9,463 cases last year. 

Scarlet fever.—Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States—this year, 3,170 cases; last year, 3,132 cases. 
One hundred and one cities—this year, 1,476 cases; last year, 1,569 
cases; estimated expectancy, 922 cases. 

Smallpox.—The reports of smallpox continue to show that there 
is much needless suffering and many deaths in widely separated com- 
munities caused by neglect of vaccination and revaccination. Thirty- 
five States reported 1,233 cases of smallpox for the week this year, 
and 469 cases for the corresponding week of last year. One hundred 
and one cities reported 522 cases for the week this year, and 90 cases 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 182 cases. 

Typhoid fever.—This disease was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-three States—235 cases this year; 245 cases last year. One 
hundred and one cities—71 cases this year; 62 cases last year. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 80 cases. 

City reports for week ended May 17, 1924. 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 


table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 








Diphtheria. | Influenza. | | | Scarlet fever. 
Chick- Mea- ee eos 
Division, State, |°" — Cases, sles, wy denthn Cases, 
and city. } se aol Cases Cases Deaths cae re- ; . > S | esti- Cases 
| <a mater re- re- re- ‘ta | ported. | .q_ | Mated re- 
| Ported. expect- ported. | ported. ported. ported. | | eee 1. expect- ported. 
| ancy. | | | ancy. 
' 
NEW ENGLAND. | | | 
' 

Maine: | { 
Lewiston 2 1 0 0 18 1 0 | 5 2 
Portland | 1 3 | 0 0 3 | 49 2 | 3 0 

New Hampshire: | 
Concord 0 0 0 | 0 0 12 0 1 | 1 0 
Nashua 0 1 | 0 0 0 | 0 1 1 1 

Vermont: 

Barre | 0 0 0) 0 0 0} 0 0 2 0 
Burlington 2 1 1 0 0 4) 0 0 | 0 

Massachusetts: | 
Boston 26 | 54 | 44! 5 0; 164! 34 23! 46 101 
Fall River | 1 3 | 4 ( 0 24 5 Hy 3 9 
Springfield _____| 2 | 3 | 4 0! 0 16 4 2 5 12 
Worcester______| 7 1 8 5 0 9 16 3 6 13 

Rhode Island: } 

Pawtucket -___- 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 2 | 1 7 
Providence ____- 0} 10 7 0) 0 1 0 4 y 36 

Connecticut: | 
Bridgeport ____- 0 5 2 1 1 1 0 4 4 f 
Hartford . 1 6 5 0 0 21 2! 2 3 22 
New oan 6 4 0 0 19 33 | 5 4 8 
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Cily reports for week ended May 17, 1924—Continued. 


Division, State, 
and city. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported. 








New York 
Buffalo_.......- 0 
New York__-_. 202 
Rochester... -- 5 
Syracuse -.....- 6 
New Jersey: 
J a eee 
Newark ........ 39 
Trenton__.._-_-. 1 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia __- 99 
Pittsburgh __-_- 33 
Reading--......-. 5 
Scranton -..-... 3 
E. NORTH CENTRAL. 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati _ --_-. i7 
Cleveland... 72 
Columbus 9 
Toledo.__... 26 
Indiana: | 
Fort Wayne....'........ 
Indianapolis ._.|.......- 
South Bend- ent 
Terre Haute ___.) 4 
Illinois: | 
Chicago-......- | 114 
Cicero taal 0 
Springfield | ll 
Michigan: | 
Detroit____- | SS 
Flint_____- | 20 
Grand Rapids. s 
Saginaw __. » 
Wisconsin: 
Madison _. 5 
Milwaukee___. 138 
Racine__.....-- BR 
0 EE ee 
W. NORTH CENTRAL. 
Minnesota: 
Duluth -. 13 
Minneapolis 86 
a Se 
Iowa: | 
Des Moines. -.! 1 
Sioux City..... ! 0 
Waterloo... _. 1 
Missouri: 
Kansas City... 4 
St. Joseph._.__. 3 
8 See eee 
North Dakota: 
| 0 
Grand Forks... 1 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen -..... 3 
Sioux Falls... 5 
Nebraska: 
Lineoln........ Nidlbininiiai 
Omaha......... 6 
Kansas: | 
TOROER. cncess ll 
Wicecsenes 2 
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Diphtheria. Influenza. Scarlet fever. 
Mea !ntamps,| Pe 
Cases, cases | cases lean Cases, | 
esti- | Cases | Cases |Deaths | “SS re- cabs | esti- | Cases 
mated | re- re- re- rted ported. ia mated | re- 
expect- | ported. | ported. | ported. | POT ported. | expect- | ported, 
ancy. | ancy. | 
ets ss PET: ys Ea 
12 16 0 0 33 0 5 19 18 
305 221 15 14 1,362 152 199 186 268 
8 0 0 0 26 24 7 12 13 
7 uv 0 0 be | 3 10 10 20 
7 0 0 ot 5 2 8 
17 12 1 0 199 76 | 12 18 30 
4 | 1 4 0 5 3 0 
63 |, a 7 150 100 51 69 69 
20 | aa 3 24 142 47 19 23 
2 4 0 0 4 40 2 2 3 
3 3 0 0 3 1 2 2 0 
10 1 1 0 71 12 5 q 10 
19 16 3 3 109 196 26 24 9 
2 5 0 0 0 2 3 4 19 
4 |, SEs 2 115 1 7 ll 18 
| ae eS Ye eee Se 1 
8 1 0| 0 BRS 6; 18 8 
1 | 3 0 0 | ee 1) 2 ll 
1} 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 6 
| 
117 66 12 2 266 oy 48 91 “13 
3 0 0 0 2 20 1 1 1 
1 0 0 0 5 1 1 2 3 
57 47 5 0 153 114 35 €6 89 
4 6 0 0 2 14 2 5 6 
3 | 1 0 0 6 18 0 6 18 
i| 0 0 0 21 i 1 2 Zi 
| 
1/ 2 0 0 1 0 0 2 s 
il 15 0 0 39 0 0 27 17 
3 ee Rc eautihienl A SE ee Se |) See 
1 v0 0 0 _, =a 1 2 l 
2! 0 0 0 4G 2 5 4 32 
15 ———— 2 24! 13 14 27 43 
tl | Ge tannd 1 | ee 6 17 a7 
| 1 | ee 0! \ AEE 9 3 
1 2 _ | eae se 2 =a 3 2 
0 0 0 eiedban 3 2 Sa 2 1 
7 3 1| 1 33 | 12 7 9 10 
1 2 0 0 2 | 7 0 2 4 
47 43 0 0 | awn eee 26 86 
1 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 
1 0 0 0 4 0 0 1 0 
Seiediinietnaee 0 0 0 15 | 0 ) =e 0 
0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 2 5 
1 6 0 0 * 2 2 1 
3 2 0 0 23 1 8 10 2 
1 1 0 0 18 5 0 2 6 
1 1 0 0 6 40 0 3 4 
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Diphtheria. Influenza. | Searlet fever. 
Chick- were eee eee | Pnen- | date 
} | ‘lag | Mumps, s 
Division, State, py Cases, be wid poe yon | Cases, 
and city. | pe | = | Cases | Cases | Deaths | mo re- an ‘S| esti- | Cases 
.q | Matec re- re- re- .q- ported. ‘a | mated re- 
| ported. | expect- | ported. ported. | ported. ported. ported. expect- ported, 
| | ancy. | | | ancy. 
| | | } 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | | | 
Delaware: | 
Wilmington__-.!......--. R Bcensees Lo wameiion ncn iaicaaeemas Pann a _ es 
Mary!and: | | 
Baltimore. _----! 93 18 | 25 5 | 3 274 31 33 | 22 iW 
Cumberland __-|.-..---- 1 | 1 1 | 0 0 |... 0 1 1 
Frederick | 0 0 0 0| 0 0 0 0 4 
District of Colum- | | | 
via: | 
~ Washington__.- 43; ll 6 | 1 | 1 Fh enna | 16 4 20 
irginia: 
Lynchburg. __-- 1 | 0 0} 0 | 0 0 9 0 | 1 0 
Norfolk...----} | 2] 1] 0| 0 19 7. 2s 3 1 
Richmond - _ _-- 17 | 1 | 0 | 0 0 93 0 | 4 | 2 | 2 
Roanoke -_--_-- 2 1 1 | 0} 0 | 0 4 | 4 1 | 3 
West Virginia: | | | | | 
Charleston 1 1 07 0 0 | 13 3 | 0 1 9 
Huntington 0 0) 0} 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 
Wheeling... __- 4 1 | 1 | 0 | 0 | 4 2| 2 | 1 | 9 
North Carolina: | | | } 
Raleigh . _. 17 1 | 0 | 0 0 6 | 0 | 1 0} 0 
Wilmington __- 7 0 | 0 | 0 0} 12 3 | 0! 0 | 0 
Winston-Salem. 9 0 _, eee 1 2 7 3 | 1 | 16 
South Carolina: | | | | } | } 
Charleston... . 0 0 0 0 | 0! 0} 0 1 | 0! 9 
Columbia 3 1 1 | 0) 0 | 4) >| 0 0 0 
Greenville 0 0 0 0 0 | 2 2 | 0 | 0 
Georgia: | j 
Atlanta 0 1 1 | 0 0 0} 5 | ll 3 | 6 
Brunswick ____- 2 0 0) 0 0 0 0 | 8 | 1 0 
Savannah_____- 5 0 1 | 0} 0 4 1 | 3 | 1 | 0 
Florida: | | | | 
St. Petersburg. | ae 0 | 0 0 0 0 | a | i) 
Tempa......... 0 1 "| 0 0 2 0 1 | 1| 0 
EAST SOUTH | 
CENTRAL. | 
Kentucky: | } 
Covington _. __- 0 1 1 0 8 1 0 | 1 2 
Lexington... ._- Se 0 0 | 0 0 7 aS | 2 | 0 | I 
Louisville... __. 1 5 1 | 1 | 2 6 2| 4 | 5 3 
Tennessee: Bt 
Memphis... _.. 5 2 "ae 1 | us| | 3 | 3 
Nashville... __- 1 1 1} 0 0 8 0} 3 | 2 0 
Alabama: | | : | 
Birmingham __. 3 1 0 | 2 1 il 29 5 2) 1 
Mobile_.._____- 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 6 0 } 0 | 0 
Montgomery ...|....-.--- 0) 0 | 0 0 , ee | 0) 1 0 
| 
WEST SOUTH ’ 
CENTRAL. | | | 
Arkansas: | 
Fort Smith____-. 4 1 0 | | eae s ie | 0} 1 
Little Rock ___- 1 1 0 | 0 0 10 1) 3 | 1 
Louisiana: | | | } 
New Orleans... 5 6 J = 2 13 0 9 2] 5 
Shreveport___.. | | Sas 2 0 0 0 0} | ae 0 
Oklahoma: | 
Oklahoma__-__- 0 1} ) 1 2 0 2 2 | 0 
Texas: | | 
a 6 3 | 3 1 12 »”) 2 2] 1 
Galveston_____- 0 0 0 | 4 0 0 0) 0 
| eee 2 1} 0} 0 Ee 4 1 | 3 
San Antonio__. 0 1 0 { 2 0 | 7 1 | 0 
| 
MOUNTAIN. | | | 
Montana: | 
Billings ._.....- 4 0 0 0} 0 3 0 1 1 0 
Great Falls____- 0 1 2 0| 0 2 0 | 0) 1| I 
Helena______._- | Sea 0 0 | 0 0 0| = 5 
Missoula_...... | 1 0 0 Oi 0 0 01 0} 0 | l 
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Diphtheria. Influenza. | Scarlet fever. 
Chick- arn __| Mea- Phew j|_____ 
en pox, | sles, |Mumps, | monia, | | 
Division, State, cases | Cases, | cases | cases | deaths Cases, 
and city. | Fre esti- | Cases | Cases |Deaths! re- | re- | re- | esti- | Cases 
| ported. mated ree | re re- | ported. | ported. | ported. mated | re- 
expect- | ported. | ported. ‘ported. | | expect- | ported. 
| ! ancy. | } ancy. | 
| } | 
| | | } 
MOUNTAIN Saeed | | | 
Idaho: | | al 
a 2} 1 1} 0| 6 0 | 0 2 
Colorado: } | 
Denver. 32 9 | | | 1 | €9 10 | s 10 | 16 
Pueblo 4) 1 0 0 0) 7 5 0 1 1 
New Mexico: | | | 
Albuquerque... 0 | 2 0 1 | 1 il 0) 1 1 0 
Utah: | | 
Salt Lake City_| 35 3 | 1 0 0) 12 3 | 3 3 1 
Nevada: | | | 
SE 0 0 0 0) 0 1 0} 0 1 0 
PACIFIC | | | 
} | | 
Washington: 
Seattle 38 5 | 10 | 1) ee il {= 6 | 14 
Spokane 1 3 | 3 | 0 0 0 |... 4 22 
Tacoma 3 2 1 | 0; 4 Se 1 2 
Oregon: 
Portland | 3 | 3 4 0 0 3 2 6 9 3 
California: | } | 
Los Angeles. ._- 97 24 | 65 | 1} 183 7 15 | 11 43 
Sacramento. ._. 3 2 | 13 | 0 | 0 8 0} 0 1 4 
San Francisco. 66 23 | 46 | 0 0 24 16 5 13 | 28 
| { 
n | » 
Smallpox. = Typhoid fever. | bs 
— SS is Sree, 5... wa 
| Populae || 3 a” ir a= % 
| a- © <=/ 6 = = M4 
Division, Stat i cit | July i Be | E e |ge|ee) 21 = |e] & 
ivision, State, and city. uly 1, 2 2s i682 = Ft = 
’ 3, |23| & | F | S8\S8 | é we | 
estimated.| €5 | 2 a Se | $$ = - }ea") 3 
| gai g/2/2 | ¢é fie |¢ 
fo) 8138 (25) 81212 13 
.S O Q & o o =) = a 
NEW ENGLAND, | 
Maine: } | 
EE ee | 33, 790 | 0 0! 0 1 0 0 0 0 il 
Portland sadcwendiial 73, 129 | oO} Oo 0 1 o| oOo} oO 2 28 
New Hampshire: 
0 ee 22, 408 | 0 0 0 0 0) 0, 0 0 10 
SRE: } 29,234; 0 0 0 1 0}; oO} oO 0 2 
Vermont: } | 
et Mn aeccuiniimeitatee 1 10, 008 | | 0) 0 0 2 0 0} 0 0 3 
Burlington.................--- 23, 613 0 0) 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 3 
Massachusetts: | | } 
| EES ere os | 770, 400 0; oO; OO} 16 3] 2] Of 13] 238 
Fall River 120, 912 0 0 0 1 1 0}; oO; 10 31 
Springfield aki 144, 227 0} 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 38 
STE 191, 927 0} 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 50 
Rhode Island: 
0 Ee eee 68, 799 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 
ERE SSS 242, 378 | 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 3 72 
Connecticut: 
Ee eee. 1 143, 555 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 29 
Hartford 1 138, 036 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 42 
| ee 172, 967 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 37 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 
New York: 
| ees ae 536, 718 0 0 0 16 1 2 0 1 141 
3, ee 5, 927, 625 0 0 0/7117 ll 17 1 175 | 1,418 
a ee: 317, 867 0 0 0 4 0 1 0 72 
ee iddeinuhsbenenisuncanh 184,511; O] O| O| 3 0} oO}; o| 3) 47 











1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 




















2 Pulmonary only. 
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‘ nm | 
Smallpox. Typhoid fever. | 2 | 
=) | * 
- ~~ | ‘ald a ce ea ee 
Popula- | % 3 Z| Fa aa | Zim! 3 
tion, snl & - as sn! 8 = | 23 3 
Division, State, and city. July 1, ex - S ZL = g & S > b 
1923, 39] 8/|2/28\38/ 8/8/28! 3 
| estimated.| SE | 2 2 }p |e! 215 la"! s 
| go | ¥% £ cy go) 8 | s 8 | 
Sul ¥ S 2 2 2 me = 2 y 
| av od » r= ae x > ad ; » 
c J/o/A le {6 | cijale |a 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC—continued. | 
New Jersey: | | 
Camden ______.- enaiidld 124, 157 0 0; Oo 2 0 | 2; Oo [is 
Newark... _... ----| 438, 699 0; oO 0 15 1 0; oO; 40 jl 
2 Trenton ee ‘cane el 127, 390 0 0 0 4 | 1; Oo | 0; 8| 4 
ennsylvania: | | | 
Philadelphia. _..........--..- | 1,922, 788 0 5 0 36 8 10 2 68 | 473 
Pittsburgh ___- _oe.-| 613, 442 0 0 0 13 2 0}; oO 52| 200 
eee = 110, 917 0 0 0 2 | 0 0 | 0 6 | 32 
Scranton.._.-.-.- jamiauesecue 140, 636 0 0 | 0 | 2 | 0 0} 0 Ch nanen 
| } 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL. | 
Ohio: 
Cineinnati_......-- atthe’ 406, 312 1 | 4 Oo; 14 1 l 24) 116 
Cleveland.._____.. wed: j 888, 519 MM Si Ol Sr os 2 0} 96) 205 
Columbus __- aacted 261, 082 I 71 ef 7] 4 0 ( 8| 58 
, —" ld ; 7s ‘ 268, 338 4 25 | 0 5 0 0) 0 31 | 61 
ndiana: | | | 
Fort Wayne : eee 93, 573 3 |. | 0 PSE S) REE. See 
Indianapolis _ -_._.___- ' 342, 718 8 49 | 0 7 1 | 0 0 93 
South Bend me 76, 709 0 0 0 0 0 | O; O}.. 19 
- Terre Haute. ___. Ae 68, 939 0 0; Oo} oO; oO 0; O l | 19 
inois: } 1 
Se ee 2, 886, 121 2) 10 0; 58 3 | 1 | o| 10| 663 
Cicero _- peters as 55, 968 0 0 0 1 | 0} 0; oO 1 13 
Mic rmatield.------. inne | an l 0 0 2} 0 0}; 0 | 2} 2 
Michigan: | 
Detrolt 5 oa ae 995, 668 10; 18!) 15 | 27 | 4 3 0 36) 306 
int See a 117, 968 2 ui 6 63 0 | I I 0 1} 24 
Grand Rapids a. ER 145, 947 1 0 0 2 | 1 0 0 4 30 
— Saginaw -_._....... —— 69, 754 0 0 0 2] l 0 0 1 23 
isconsin: | | | 
re | 42, 519 a | 0 0 0 0 14 | 6 
Milwaukee nchbAtadeibasnial 484, 595 4 0; oO 8 | I 0 0 26 88 
Racine ; ee 64, 393 0 | 0 ; al EES 
Superior - cima sae 1 3; oO} oO 0 oo Cs | il 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL. 
Minnesota: | | | 
Ns os cnndiecmecawe oul 106, 289 2 4) | 0} 1 0 0 1 26 
Minneapolis - wee 409, 125 19 4 1 6 | 1 | 0 0 4 130 
, 3.” == 241, 891 9 22 0 9}; 0 0 ae. | 66 
owa: | | | | | | 
Des Moines__._________._____- 140, 923 3 3 | Si 0 ae ao 
I eee 79,662! 2 0 SSA 0 Se. “Soy 
aris tere? iendtoananeh 3,667] 1 0 f af) ofc} of 
Missouri: } | | 
Kansas City_........_.___- _ 351,819 | 7 0 0; 4 | I 1} 0} 10] 66 
St. Joseph beaebansaaee 74,232) 10) O| O 1| of of] o} o| @w 
an... ...... ; 3 803,853) 9 0 0 14 2 (45 | 185 
North Dakota: | | 
Fargo sibedAidibecs 24, 841 0 0 0 2 | 0 | 0 0 | 12 
Grand Forks__......_-_-___- 14, 547 0 0 0 3) 0; oO 0 | ‘ 
South Dakota: | | | | 
Aberdeen............ ahve | 15, 829 |_..... 0) 0) 0 0 0 > 
" a ee ait cn tendo : 29, 206 1 1 0! 0} 0 0} 0 0} 6 
Nebraska: } | 
EE eee - 58, 761 3 0 0} 0 | 0 0 |) 14 
- > aeraaaaees j 204, 382 Mt) 4 0 | 1}; Oo 0! oO, O 59 
ansas-— | 
a 52555] 0/| oO] of 1] of o; o| 1 12 
isc cicnsinshianterntacenis eiaisaden.ain 79, 261 6 4 0) 1 0 0 5 27 
| | 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | 
| 
Delaware: | 
SE cr eee 117, 728 Se SOE ae Ph ncsesinstnedimmsiecesen 
Maryland: | 
Baltimore iii cisininchutedogcsenilaasata | 773, 580 0 1 0; 5 5 1 1 25 243 
Cumberland_--..--- === 32, 361 0; oO} oO} Of; Of Of Ob... lo 
ERS 11, 301 0 0, O 0 1 eo; OF; ® 4 














1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended May 17, 1924—Continued. 
| . = 
Smallpox. 3 Typhoid fever. a 
ie ro 
= i 4 g 
re | . |v = = 
Popula- | = si Ei</3 | ai z foe Ss 
i tion, s>| $1 |#elen| 8] £1 BSI 8 
Division, State, and city. July 1, E2/ 5 2 128/88); sg 7) S & Pre 
. =e =% of is | § or 3 
1923, les | a ® |/sSies a 2 c& 3s 
estimated.| 2 | 2 - 1/62/88] & os a a 
lgeaigi8ié geil ¢ |g 3 
\25) 2) 28/5 |2e|/ 4/38 i£ | 8 
10 | o}/a l= jo |ojlA & AQ 
SOUTH ATLANTIC—continued. | | | | 
District of Columbia: | 
Washington..................- 1 437, 571 1 7 0 2} 6 Oo} | 136 
Virginia: | | | 
Lynchburg___._....--.----- A 30, 277 0! oO 0! Oo o| 1 0 4 10 
de ee ao oa 159, 089 | 1} Oo o| 5 1 0 0 ) Rae 
0 aS ae 181, 044 0) 0 0 | 3 0 1 0 7 50 
Snacsdutvcwniatteceios 55, 502 1} 0} O} oO; oO; oO; OF 2 13 
West Virginia: | 
ke cncnneceedaickee 45, 597 1 | 1 0 | 2 | 0) 1 0 1 23 
IN oi aL a clnainenieain 57, 918 | 0 | 1 0! 0 | 1 | 0 0 _| ee 
Ree 1 56, 208 | 0) 0 0 | 0) 1|{ 1 1| 17 
North Carolina: ® | 
Raleigh nanbiankdindimniania 29, 171 0; 10 0 | | of 0| er 1 | 8 
Wilmington___.........-- 7 35, 719 0; Oo 0 ; oO 0 0 0 il 
Winston-Salem__.............- 56, 230 | 3 | 3 0 0 0 | 0 0 22 
South Carolina: | } | | 
Charleston. ............- Sal 71, 245 0; 4 0 5 1; Oo} 0 0 30 
Columbia SENET, 39, 688 0; oO 0 os - 50 SS 1 20 
Greenville. _......-.--- cal -~| 25, 789 0 5 Oo; oO I 0 0 5 3 
Georgia: 
Atlanta. ais | 202, 963 5) 2 o| 4, oO} © a 
Brunswick ‘ ; | 15, 937 | 0 | 0 0 | 1 | 0 | 0 0 0 6 
Savannah. .........---- wit 89,443) 1) @ 0; 3) 2) 3 0 29 
Florida: | | 
St. Petersburg_. des , 24, 403 |... 0 0 Se 0 0 1 9 
 cccuccdetcaioddee ageall 56, 050 0 0 0 1 1 | 1 0 0 14 
| | 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. | | 
Kentucky: | | 
Covington ._...........-- - 57,877 | 0) 0 0} 2) 1] oO 0 0 19 
Lexington added. Jaan 0 0 0 1} Oo} of ot. 16 
Louisville.............- ...-| 257,671 2; oO 0; 4/] 2 2 0 0 72 
Tennessee: | } | 
Memphis pteddéctandinatianh | 170, 067 2 | 0 0) 3 } 1 | 1 0 15 49 
SERRE TEE | 421, 128 0 2 0; 3) 1] 3 0 0 51 
Alabama: | | i 
Birmingham .................- | 195, 901 1 49 0) 8 | 2 0 0; 10 66 
IS ahaha chiatahirbatsinion | exass; 1/ a] of 0; of of of of 2 
Montgomery... ............---- 45, 383 ! | 2 0}; 2) Oo 1 a 13 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL. | 
Arkansas: } | | | 
a 30, 635 0 | a a | 0} _, SEERE- i }...0- - 
Little Rock.................-. | 70, 916 1} of o| 0 | oT ae SL... 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans.............-..-.| 404, 575 5! 4 o| 4/ 3! 3 2} 132 
Shreveport........-. aa aaaeete | $4,500 |...... pour me Bee o| o| O| 2% 
Oklahoma: | } ’ | 
EI 101, 150 4) 2 0 0 1 _ | eaeee 19 
Texas: | 
0 ae ae ee | 177,274 3) 0 0 7! 0 0 0 1 49 
| hc ama RES: | 46,877; O| Oo o| 1 1 0 0 0 8 
En oaaarbaill 154, 970 1} 1 0 $5} 0 0 |= 42 
ee 184, 727 0) 0 0 12 | 1 0 0 0 80 
MOUNTAIN. | 
Montana: 
ee | 16, 927 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 
a acne atin 27, 787 | in o| o| 0 0| o| 5 5 
| Sey ree j s? ,oae | 0 0 | Se 0 0 0 7 
aOR 1 12, 668 1| 4 0 0 0 0; Oo 0 2 
Idaho: 
SET ee es ied 22, 806 | 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Colorado: | | 
0 a 272,031 | 10 0 0 8 0 0 0} 63 
i, ase SAAT 43, 519 | 0 0 0 3 | 0 0 0 0 10 
New Mexico: | 
Albuquerque.................. 16, 648 0 0 0 3! 0 0 0 0 9 
1 Population Jan. 1, 1920, 
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| Smallpox. 4 Typhoid fever. | | oo 
S = | 
oe orn Re 
Popula- = | ood 1 toe IS, 3 
tion, | s-] 3 3 PER eS ao See = 
Division, State, and city. | July 1, se] 3 Sige lee] S$ | & | we! § 
. —S -» | 62 “2° } = & a. Lo — 
| 1923, sa|8 {i$ |Sa8les/ 8/15 |88)| FG 
estimated. | 25 i= s2£| fs © “ ee > 
| ok =~ | 2 A e & = 4 2 5 
ieisis ri Zis is S 
| o oO QO le oO Co |B le | a 
MOUNTAIN—continued. | | | 
Utah: | | 
Salt Lake City.............-.. 126,241; 5 0; oO; 4 0; oO; oO; 1 44 
Nevada: | | 
SE eee ae a | 12,429; 0 0 0 0 0 0 | o! oO} 6 
PACIFIC. | | 
Washington: | | | | 
a 1315, 685 | 6 | eS Se 0, 2 eee fs RES . 
Spokane enasine paicetidionn 104, 573 13 __) RSS Ea 0 0 : OP licscen 
(0 eee 101, 731 1 eo oc 0 5 Sa P lisse 
Oregon: | j | 
0 ee eee | 273, 621 s 3 | 0 3 | 1 | 0) 0 0) 50 
California: i | 
Los Angeles init - 666, 853 2 137 0 22 | 2 4) 7! 202 
Sacramento aa 2 49, 950 0 0 0° 4 i 0” 0 0 30 
San Francisco ad sERD 439, 038 1 2 0) 4 2 0 4 156 
ma 7 ; : i 
Cerebrospinal Lethargic Pellesra | Poliomyelitis (infantile 
meningitis. encephalitis. — paralysis). 
Division, State, and city. Cases, 
eo gyri 
| Cases. |Deaths.| Cases. Deaths.) Cases. | Deaths. aaliae Cases. |Deaths. 
| | ey. 
| | 5 i at hes : + et 
NEW ENGLAND. | | | 
New Hampshire: 
SIS | 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Vermont: | 
Burlington ___- Sociae -| 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Massachusetts: | | 
Boston — 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Rhode Island: | 
Pawtucket <a | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 1 0 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. | 
| 
New York: 
a aaa 4 0 3 0 1 1 1} 0 0 
New Jersey: 
Newark . aebaie 2 0 6 0 0 0 0) 0 | 0 
Trenton anohne — 0 0 0 0 0 0; 0; 1 | 0 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia___..._._.__.| 0 0 1 0 0 0 0) 1 0 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL. | | 
Ohio: | | 
oo | 1 1 2 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Miinois: | 
I ia eninninntnaenc 0 0 | 1 0 0 0 1 | 0 0 
Michigan: | | 
ee 1 0 0 0 0 0) 0 | 0 0 
Wisconsin: | | 
Milwaukee________- 0 1 | 0 0 0 0 | 1 0 0 
eae 0 1 | 0 0 0 07 0 | 0 0 
| } 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL. 
Nebraska: | | 
| aa eee 0 0 1 1 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 

















1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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1400 











4—Continued. 




















Cerebrospinal Lethargic | es Poliomyelitis (infantile 
mentegil is. encephalitis. Pellagra. a paralysis). 
ea oe —s —m 
Division, State, and city. | Cases, ] | 
Cases. |Deaths.| Cases. Deaths. | Cases. Deaths. pee tan | Cases. | Deaths. 
| | ;* | | 
——e — = ov | | ———— 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. | 
Maryland: 
Baltimore 0 0 1 1 0) 0 0 1 0 
District of Columbia | 
Washington 0 0 0 0 0! 0 1 1 
Virginia | | 
Lynchburg 0 0 0 0 0 1} 0 0 0 
Richmond 0 0 0 0 1) | 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina: 
eee 0 0 0; 0 0; 1 0 0 0 
South Carolina 
Charleston 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Columbia 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 
Georgia: 
Savannah 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 
Florida: 
| eee 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. 
Alabama: 
Mobile oil 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL, 
Arkansas: 
Little Rock . onal 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans Rioaatide 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Texas: 
Dallas 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Ifouston 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
San Antonio............. 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 
PACIFIC. 
California: 
Los Angeles............. 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 | 0 0 
The following table gives a summary of the reports from 105 cities 


for the nine-week period ended May 17, 1924. 


The cities included 


in this table are those whose reports have been published for all 
nine weeks in the Public Health Reports. 


not report deaths. 


cases was estimated at nearly 29,000,000 on July 1, 
latest date for which estimates are available. 
deaths had more than 28,000,000 population on that date. 


Kight of these cities did 


The aggregate population of the cities reporting 


1923, which is the 
The cities reporting 


The 








number of cities included in each group and the aggregate population 
are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of weckly reports from cities, March 16 to May 17, 1924. 


DIPHTHERIA CASES. 


1924, week ended— 


me — , _ - — 


OEE {_ 
Mar. 22. Mar.29. Apr. 5. Apr. 12. Apr. 19. Apr. 26.. May 3. May 10. May 17. 
| | 












































| 
Pe ccibaiwtoktiins 1,113} 1,088) 1,039) 1,006 1, 009 98S R07 894 | 929 
New England-.-.-_-.-.-.--- 135 | 103 105 | 102 99 | lil 97 | &3 7 
Middle Atlantie______.___-- 415} 391 383 | 384| 374 400; 344 395 | 357 
East North Central__...-__-- 229 200 219 | 210 211 156} 173] 187! 1168 
West North Central__.____-- 56 66 74 60 60 7i 68 “4 110 
South Atlantic - a 61 42 61 | 52 52 50; 40] 231) 241 
East South Central______-- 17 10 | 17 8 1 13 6 | s | 3 
West South Central. ____- 21 32 | 23 | 24 31 33 | Is $25 | 16 
Mountain.._.........---- 25 | 31 30 | 40 52 3 35 29 | 18 
oo aiiegetaeaatans = | 163 127 126 116 1233; 4116} *°102| 138 
MEASLES CASES. 
] 
Ss 7,026 6,590 6,070} 6,237 5,147} 5,203) 4,768 4,431; 4,012 
_— —_ << - —— —>_ —«-— - _— — — —_——- — a ——e ee 
New England --- -t | 430 443 374 401 353| 354 379 | 339 271 
Middle Atlantic. _---- .| 2,467) 2,354 | 2,394 | 2,647 | 2,347] 2,184} 2,310} 1,889 1, 868 
East North Central. ___-_- 659 674 S06 838 675 | 829 | 703 862 | 1776 
West North Central____-- 925 766 569 415 359 | 350 | 257 274 | 197 
South Atlantic eh 675 621 | 572 626 487| S18} 2484! 2455 | 2463 
East South Centra! al «6S | CT 126} 156 159} 173 | 98 73 | 56 
Vest South Central. ...-.___| 514 | 590 354 323 188 | 27 | 104, #70) 5 
Mountain arate Ue ir 444 405 241 179| 193 113 | 97 100 
amine aise | 491 525 470 590 400; 475) #320) ° 372) 230 
SCARLET FEVER CASES. 

| SE 1,928} 1,966} 1,737: 1,796) 1,658) 1,532) 1,621] 1,563] 1,515 
New England -_............-- 337 | 363 | 312 326 253 271 | 242 210 | 213 
Middle Atiantic..__._...__. 532 §32 517, 498 | 474 467 | 473 470 | 452 
East North Central _.....--- 376) = 370 346, 9345 334 234) 325 318 1343 
West North Central______- . 270; 254 is4| 230; 222; 195] 197 219 | 223 
South Atlantie........_____- 221| 202 200 218) «189 168} 2178) 2165 2123 
East South Central______- 17 | 30 11 18 | 16 | 12 16 19 9 
West South Central___.____ 13 | 17 | 15 26 27 | 18 | 23 215 14 
NR 5 oc 5cdin a oinaunct 22 | 28 16 | 20 | 19 23 | 27 37 25 
SMe teniescnnciies | 40} 170) 136; 15] 124] 9) 4140) 10) = 113 

| | | 

SMALLPOX CASES. 

| } | 
Ro ccctinnccasconcns 565 | 2) 544 | 536 | 467| 568; 550 465 | 528 
New England...............- 0 | 0 0! 1 | 1 0 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic..__........ 0 6 | 1 1} oO 0 0 0 5 
East North Central_.._.....- 186 | 162 | 153 | 141 164 193 186 165 1212 
West North Central________- 7 72 52 | 61 41 62 53 33 | 39 
South Atlantic......_......| 12 171 116 | 98 93 W| 276 295] 251 
East South Central__________ 25 38 | 49 45 26 55 | 49 20 54 
West South Central__..____- 6 7 | 10 | 4 5 2 4 31} 7 
Ph iintdancescnaniesl 7 | 8 | 4 10 6 | 5 6 | 6 
ei iaierctsctialinininendcinad M44} 190) 155] 18 | a7} sz} ¢a77| 3145] 154 

| 





1 Figures for Fort Wayne, Ind., and Racine, Wis., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to 
press. oes 

? Figures for Wilmington, Del., estimated. 

* Figures for San Antonio, Tex., estimated. 

‘ Figures for San Francisco, Calif., estimated. 

$ Figures for San Francisco, Calif., and Spokane, Wash., estimated. 
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June 6, 1924 
Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 16 to May 17, 1924— Continued. 
TYPHOID FEVER CASES. 
— eee 
1924, week ended— 
oe ‘oa See - an a Si Wages 
|M ar.22.|Mar.29.; Apr. 5. |APr. 12.'Apr. 19.|Apr. 26.) May 3. IMay 10.|May 17, 
| | 
ee or oe , | 
Total... i 60 76 51 52 55 58 | # 69 73 
New England. ._._........ 2 | 4 1 | 4 | 4 7 4 9 2 
Middle Atlantic 19; 926 | oo 8) «& 1 10 25 32 
Fast North Central eel 8 7 7 | 7} 7 10 11 9 112 
West North Centrai | 5 | h 7 | 2 6 I 3 2 3 
South Atlantic | 1 | 1 9 | 10 4 s 211 241 28 
East South Central xs a> 13 10 i 1 4 s 3 3 7 
West South Central ; | 2 4 9 2 4 6 3 33 3 
Mountain | 1 | l 2 | 1 4 0 1 3 0 
a y 4 6 | 4 5 | 7 ‘3 54 6 
INFLUENZA DEATHS. 
+ - = on A oy 1 ag peteeate 
SS | 85 96 97 95 80 72 | 51 60 49 
New Engiand__.._...._... 5 3) 6 3 3 3) 2 2 1 
Middle Atlantic 28 45 | 44 | 35 31 30 21 | 32 25 
East North Central 13 i 20 | 25 14 12 | 7! 10 15 
West North Central 3 4 2) 8 4 4) 3 | 3 4 
South Atlantic 15 10 3 | 7 6 10 | 25 17 75 
East South Central 9 8 13 | 6 il 8] 3 | 4 4 
West South Central Ss 10 6 3 4 3 | 4) 50 3 
Mountain i 2 2 1 | 2 4 2) 0} 1 1 
Pacific.......... 2 3 | 2) 6 3 0) 16 | hae | 1 
| | 
PNEUMONIA DEATHS. 
—_ : : ; : . ‘oren ag 
SS | 1,173 1, 204 1, 251 1, 222 1, 101 | 959 941 7383 | 743 
New England...............| 67 58} 75 71 61 63 69| 55 52 
Middle Atlantic ian 495 525 | 500 4d 474 430 392 332 343 
East North Central. ......... | 226 255 | (286 258 232 170 lyy 150 | = 1 136 
West North Centrai all 5 72 | 7 74 64 49 53 42 41 
South Atlantic “1 asa} 125 158] 118) 14] 2100) 296 2 89 
East South Central__......--. | 69 47 | 61 53 57 | 42 44 29 22 
West South Central__....... 56 61 | 67 43 43 35 244 3z 27 
| EARNS | 20 37 39 32 25 26 27 | 24 13 
aaa | 34 38 27 39 27 30 433 | 5 32 20 
| 
1 Figures for Fort Wayne, [nd., and Racine, Wis., estimated. Reports not received at time of going to 


press. 
? Figures for Wilmington, Del. 


, estimated. 


3 Figures for San Antonio, Tex. ‘, estimated. 
‘ Figures for San Francisco, Calif., estimated. 


5 Figures for San Francisco, Calif., 


and Spokane, Wash., estimated. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 192 





Group of cities. 


| Number 
| of cities 
reporting 
| cases. 








New England 


Number | Aggregate | Aggregate 
of cities | population of! population of 
reporting, cities report- | cities report- 

deaths. ing cases. | ing deaths, 











Middle Atlantic 





East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain... 
Pacific 








A Se Se ee ee eB 105 97 | 28,808,350 | 28, 140, 934 

Ty EE Oe OE PRLS ARE Pe re 12 12 2, 098, 746 | 098, 7 
APL ARETE EEL. CME EE IE 10 10| 10,304, 114 10, 304, 114 
OE AAR SRERAR SS SS Se eer | 17 17 7, 082, 535 7, 032, 535 
2S SAY PRETEEN 14 ll 2, 515, 330 | 2, 381, 454 
SER SAS STS 22 2 2, 566, 901 | 2, 566, 901 
SN AT GC FA NG Sera... 7 7 911, 885 911, 885 
SRR SITAR A PRESS 8 6 1, 124, 564 1, 023, 013 
SPOTL ERIN EERIE NATE 9 9 546, 445 546, 445 
HEREIN IRIE LEE 6 3 1, 797, 830 1, 275, S41 

| 











FOREIGN AND INSULAR. 


CUBA, 
Communicable Diseases—Habana. 


Communicable diseases have been notified at Habana as follows: 














| May 11-20, 1924. | Remain- 

; eee, 

Disease. | 7 s-TY 

yew : ay 20, 

cases. | De aths, 1924. 

A Ee ET ee: er eer 12 
PD POE. cc cccnecccecscccscvcennccecconcocetedesessunesecesesesessee| | SEs 10 
ENE SA RE 2 IS RE EP EE SIGE AT 8 1 5 
Ss chiang Ktsgpnseteniawnninebhgaeenhsaneserenenttetkbboumbewen | D lngecnncee 15 
I n> adh ca eaeini oti cin ekdoln a dhcos olla icie aca ag tin lc gihnlar doa ielatmemgaeae Se 219 
“Saree sein ceeetinn poiiinltin in salgigeaen cosh ead alia aamen ala seals See 5 
Paratyphoid fever -__._..-.- cibiciebless Lahingenhiaeeiumninn atin nmaieils EE SES eee 1 
| thine minihin tam inakeddehe amantadine Wiki aieatniet Sa eee 1 
EE LEE TET TR OO IO AAA LM OATES S 1] 2 529 











1 From the interior, 1. 
2 From the interior, 12. 
3 From the interior, 16. 


EGYPT. 
Plague—Summary. 

During the period January 1 to April 29, 1923, 178 cases of plague 
with 94 deaths were reported in Egypt. Of these, 1 case with 1 
death occurred at Alexandria, 1 case at Port Said, and 8 cases 
with 4 deaths at Suez. The remaining cases were distributed in 9 
Provinces. For distribution of occurrence according to locality, 


see page 1405. 
JAMAICA, 


Smallpox (Reported as Alastrim). 
During the week ended May 3, 1924, 25 new cases of smallpox 
(alasirim) were reported in the Island of Jamaica. 
Chicken Pox. 
During the period under report eight new cases of chicken pox 
were reported in the Island of Jamaica. 
MADAGASCAR 
Plague—March 1-15, 1924. 


During the period March 1 to 15, 1924, 123 cases of plague with 
123 deaths were reported in the Island of Madag: ascar. The occur- 
rence was among natives in the Province of Tananarive. For dis- 
tribution of occurrence according to localities see page 1405. 

(1403) 
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MALTA, 
Communicable Diseases—-Apri] 1-15, 1924. 


Communicable diseases were reported in the island of Malta during 
the period April 1 to 15, 1924, as follows: 




















Dis ise. | Cases. Remarks. || Disease. Cases. Remarks. 
| | | 
| | 
Broncho-pneumonia - - - - ~~. 1 eee . 3) 
Chicken pox. ee ere 2 : a peetsrerres 10 
0 Eee 3 INS vicnntintininancaets 5 | 
lithiated ts sicinininceoeah cia | 1 | Contracted \; | 5 
| abroad. |) Undulant fever_--.-..-...-- 21 
are 51 | | Whooping cough. ____- 5 
— — [ees ! = . — } 
NETHERLANDS. 


Typhus Fever—Amsterdam. 


During the week ended April 26, 1924, two cases of typhus fever 
were reported at Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
Status of Plague. 


During the week ended April 12, 1924, 18 new cases of plague, oc- 
curring in natives, with 10 deaths, were reported in the Union of 
South Africa. The occurrence was distributed in the Cape Province, 
in two districts; Orange Free State, in five districts; and the Trans- 
vaal, at Viakfontein, Krugersdorp district. Five deaths of cases re- 
ported during the week ended April 5, 1924, were reported. Total from 
December 16, 1923, to April 12, 1924: Cases, white 41, colored 243; 
total, 284. Deaths, white 21, colored 153; total, 174. 


WEST AFRICA (FRENCH DAHOMEY). 
Yellow Fever —Porto Novo. 


Under date of May 26, the appearance of yellow fever was reported 
at Porto Novo, French Dahomey, West Africa, 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER. 


The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended June 6, 1924.! 








CHOLERA. 
| | 
Place. Date. esis! Deaths. | Remarks. 
a BAS AES LSS Da | Mar. 23-29, 1924; Cases, 6,719; 
| deaths, 3,861. 
EE a ee | Apr. 6-19.........-. 4 4) 


| 
' 
' 





' From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued. 


Reports Received During Week Ended June 6, 1924—Continued. 
PLAGUE. 















































Place Date Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
Brazil: 
eee ee Slee 2 
Ceylon: 
OS ee rer Apr. 13-19......... s § 
A I SU Ree ae Rt ee. (ACRE eS Jan. 1-May 1, 1924: Cases, 178; 
City deaths, 94, 
Alozana@rie.............-  & Sa 1 1 
Pert Gane. ......... 4 See 3 eee 
Jan. 2-Apr. 28... -- 8 4 
Province— 
Ee ae Apr. 1-May 1 27 19 
ae Ss a 1 1 
cai a in Feb. 18-May ! 46 s 
eae Apr. 21 sa 1 1 
ER ae Jan. 17-Apr. 25___- 7 2 
Kalioubieh_..........-- Jan. 6 ae 5 ‘ 
aS Apr. 9-29 | 41 29 
Menoufich _____._____- Jan. 2-Apr. 21 | 38 24 
ee Feb. 5-Apr. 8 -| 6 5 
a et ES et an . Mar. 23-29, 1924: Cases, 15,356; 
Karachi Apr. 20-26 | 25 19 deaths, 11,798. 
OOS SS ee eer RET ecccmcwn | 27 23 
Madagascar: 
Tananarive Province__-.-_- pees SS eee ee Mar. 15, 1924: Cases, 123; deaths, 
Tananarive Town Mar. 1-15 14 14 123. Bubonic, pneumonic, sep- 
Other localities . ee te 109 109 ticemic, 
Straits Settlements: 
ee Apr. 6-12... ... -| 2 1 
og RR Sera SER. Sees Apr. 6-12, 1924: Cases, 18; deaths, 
10. Innatives. Five deaths in 
eases reported previous week. 
Total, Dec. 16, 1923-Apr. 12, 1924: 
Cases, 284 (white, 41); deaths, 
174 (white, 21). 
SMALLPOX. 
a sn — — wi _ 
Algeria: | 
(| ESC ern ween et ee ee 
British East Africa: } 
Northern Rhodesia- - --..-.-- . | D Eeswenaene 
Canada: 
Alberta— 
aaa May 11-17__..-..-- 5] Se 
British Columbia— 
a May 11-17-__....-. __ | Serres 
Ontario— 
ee | May 11-17__..-- a 
China: 
ERR ene SS es ee : 2 
CS re Apr. i4-May 4 1) See 
RETEST (4 ES SPER SEMSeZ™ Prevalent. 
Egypt: 
RES SRR eee Feb. 4-11_......... . ) ae eee 
SR rR ME Win cnninnans | ee Imported. 
ar Kh Sa Cee . Apr. 1-15, 1924: Cases, 1. 
India____. EOE LPR Se ay SR Tay Mar. 23-29, 1924: Cases, 4,215; 
Karachi_._..-.....---------| Apr. 20-26........- 22 11 | deaths, 932. 
Re es Apr. 13-19_.._..... 37 ll 
RE Sees Apr. 6-19.......... 20 6 
ee oe Se Apr. 27-May 3, 1924: Cases, 25. 
Japan: | 
| TI eae ee en | a 
Java: | 
East Java— | 
BeNPRRGGR..<<<ccccccccus Mar. 16-22. ......- 19 | 9 
West Java— 
ee sounel MEER ecsccsenn | Sena Province. 
Mexico: | 
Guadalajara_..............- | May 4-17........- — 3 
FN Gn ndbdnndwadaied Apr. 13-19......... es Including municipalities in Fed- 
| eral District. 
Eee Apr. 24-30__......- 3 | 1| Five cases chickenpox in quar- 
ae May 11-20. ....... 2 1 antine. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received During Week Ended June 6, 1924—Continued. 
SMALLPOX—C ontinued., 
| B | 
Place Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks 
Portugal: | 
Se eee ..| Apr. 27-May 3--... ( a | 
CCC EE: Apr. 27-May 3.--- 3 l 
Siam: | | 
Bangkok...................| Mar. 3-Apr. 5....| a | 
Spain: | 
0 Ea ee ee May 4-10......... ere 
Tunis: | | | 
Tunis_. Re Apr. 29-May 5--..! 1 1 
Union of South Africa: | 
Cape Province ..........-.-.. PF 42, ee SE Se Outbreaks. 
Orange Free State | Apr. 6-iz........ ‘| Sete ae Do 
sali a ; 
TYPHUS FEVER. 
Egypt: | 
RE eee | Jan. 29-Feb. 4..... 1 1 | 
Mexico: | ! 
Guadalajara_..........- May 4-10__.......}.- 1 
Mexico... een } Apr. 13-19__......-. ib ee sere 
Netherlands: | 
et, ee | | eee 1S pratsndecas 
Union of South Africa: | 
Cape Province ............-. et) a: ene a Outbreaks 
Venezuela 
Maracaibo ian cocaanmistaite | Apr. 2-May 3....j........ 6 
. | essai 
YELLOW FEVER. 
West Africa (French Da- | 
homey): 
0 ee | ee) ee, eee Reported present. 
( 
Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 30, 1924,! 
] 
CHOLERA. 
Place Date. Cases. Deaths. | Remarks. 
China: | 7 
Honkong panna éadinde Nov. 18-24. __._. ree 
India ET ESTES PES ESE Ee ..--------| Oct. 14-Dec. 22, 1923: Cases, 
j 14,117; deaths, 9,148. 
Do... i. ‘sdlitemsiieiidiealt aia | , : inéedlictsenialesssadnesn Ge. 2a, ee. 1. 2 I 
Bombay - - - pcanitenictal Dec, 23-20 ; 1 l Cases, 17,780; deaths, 11,153 
| Ee ee Feb. 3-Mar. 29 18 | 18 
Calcutta .--------| Nov. 1i-Dec. 29_..| 85 69 
Do Dec. 30-Apr. 5 } 490 403 
Madras Nov. 25-Deec. 29___} 15 5 
Do wsthendedess bce Sh aes ce ol 26 | 12 
a _.| Nov. 11-Dec. 29___] 8 5 
Do sg a dileniedidi haa | Feb, 24-Apr. 5 } 13 it 
Indo-China: | | 
Ie eicncntniatbandes ----| Dee. 31-Mar. 29... 4 4} Including 100 square kilometers 
{ | of surrounding country. 
Philippine Islands: | 
City 
A Sa es 1) 1 
Province— 
Pe vaqustedeetdhsene eer 1} 1 
Siam: | 
Is nadednwuhinninhinsed Nov. 18-Dec. 8___- 4 2 
__. eae oii lieiadencitl | Dee. 31-Mar. 29... 13 | 8 
Turkey: | 
Constantinople... ........- | _ RS: Sense | 1 
' From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, ee TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

















VER—Continued. 
Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 30, 1924—Continued. 
PLAGUE. 
Place. | Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
Azores: | 
St. Michael Island. .......- | Oct. 20-Nov. 10_--. 9 5 | At localities 3 to 9 miles from port 
of Ponta Delgada. 
Bolivia: 
a ere i % ae a 3 
EET Feb. 1-Mar. 31.-.--./...----. 10 
Brazil: } 
i icetcianiniietteinceclbsesthcinpeeanil Nov. 11-Dec. 22_-- 5 3 
SNES | Dec. 30-Mar. 15_-- 7 6 
Porto Alegre. .............- | Feb. 10-Apr. 5... 3 1 
Rio de Janeiro_...-.....-.-- Jan. 20-26........- Le 
British East Africa: | 
Kenya— | 
or EP | Feb. 24-Mar. 8---- 1 1 
I ite ticintwnernnai | Oct. 14-2)......... 1 1 | Infected rats, 2. Dec. 9-15, 1923: 
| rene Dec. 30-Jan. 5....-. 1 1 Cases, 4; deaths, 2; removed 
from vessel arrived Dee. 11, 
| 923. 
Se ee 2 eee i ee In — districts, several hun- 
rec 
eee a i a ae al lll lac poe lathahaillll To Nov. 24, 1923: Cases, 39; 
| (ES | Jan. 27-Feb. 9.. 8 5 deaths, 25. 
ive cticcccncescsccwncs | Aug. 1-Oct. 31_ 734 719 
OO ae | Oct. 1-Dec. 31_..-- 251 239 
ei nddbeccasetannoun yf 3. as 36 35 
Canary Islands: | 
OO |; Oct. 15-Nov. 15 14 | 14 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe__. -| Feb. 19-Apr. 8__-.- | eer ane 
San Juan de la Rambla_-_-_.) Dec. - peek dibeaacad 2 SR ee Locality 52 km. from Teneriffe. 
Celebes Island _.-.....---.-.-.-- Mar. ae See |--------=- Epidemic. 
OS SE a ree Feb. 20- Mar. 8___- 11 | 7 | Including Menado 
Ceylon: | 
A a. iissciisinaidibeenipsiniomeilisiod | Nov. 11-Dee. 29... 31 | 21 | Plague rodents, 24. 
Rte Saisdicabahienidcedahinoesen Dec. 30-Apr. 12_-. 95 | 87 | Plague rodents, 44. 
Chile: | 
Antofagasta...............- Mar. 16-Apr. 12__- 10 | 1 
China: | 
Ee | Mar. 31-Apr. 6... Dipset 
eae SS aaa Sees eas vicars Present. 
iii ta pei dihcleteedbrsos | Dec. 30-Apr. 5..../.-... ae TSS Do. 
Ecuador: 
BY BD: ncdcctccasidans Mar. 16-31_ 1 | 1 
I a ctesiisnintitecicetniainars | Nov. 16-Dee. 31.- 45 13 | Rats ts oo 63,240; found in- 
fected, 
i nctenn wiiieetatanbiaiu | Jan. 1-Apr. 30_.... 112 35 | Rats ow ang 119,457; found in- 
fected, 5: 
Jipijapa........----.---.--- eg ee Re! ern Present. 
ere | Apr. 1-30_......... 6 1 
Quevedo.- -| Jan. 1-31..... ee 3 2 
Quito Stal By BOBiacencess ll i 
Santa Rosa R38 See ee Eee ee Do. 
Vino del Milagro | Dee. 1-15......-..-- | aa 
7? |---22-----eceeee----|---2e-e-]one------ Jan. 1-Dec. a 1923: Cases, 1,519; 
ity j deaths, 725. Jan. 1-Mar. 27, 
Alexandria_..........-- | Year 1923........- 65 33 1924: Cases, 86; deaths, 55. 
aes Sded _ ee 2 2 
Ss ~ eereae Be aaed * SE 51 | 29 
ee AP Se 46 24 
WO..nncnccerce Bowes | Jan. 2-Mar. 27---- 6 3 
Province— | 
ROGGE. 6.000ccccccanee | nee aren ee 370 211 
0 IEEE SS TE 63 23 
2d = | jen, 31. Mar. 2 2 ‘ 
i eee |. ¢ ae 2 | 2 
le Sa = 34 | 9 
linidrianesy <atrnnmed | Feb. 18-Mar. 27-_..| 2] 2 
| SS TOOT TREE. « dcencce 23 | 9 
a aidieicpciadhcance eninge’ | Sele 337 193 
eee | Jan. 17-Mar. 27. 7 4 
re 4. 3 | 4 
Kalioubiah............- SE 76 | 10 
‘ieee Fh OS — | or re 
Se! Year 1008. ........ 50 | 34 
ae ‘lo = 290 YS 
OR SE | Jan. 2-Mar. 27___- MM 34 
EA cited Whedameaeubiins Year 1923 _. . 106 44 
ENTE | Feb. 5-Mar. inc. 5 4 








100355°—24t—-4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 30, 1924—Continued. 
PLAGUE—Continued. 
vicipemiastinguned ————_———_— ecial 
Place. Date. | Cases. Deaths. Remarks. 
Greece: | } 
I in ten cicnitaciliacick | Apr. 18-24...... no Skee | Several deaths. 
an: mnapihdehcndiamatidnit eS See sdilinbbadslcekeent : Do. 
Hawaii: j 
ET RNC ee ae hain bid eenialaue — eee Recetas } Jan. 8-Mar. 14, 1924: Four 
} plague-infected rodents. 
icin cccndennnkamecuhadethnanbnthnkanneeadeees —— | Dee. 14, 1923: One plague rat, 
| Feb. 14, 1924: One plague rat. 
EIS ee SMS a a. we ae eae Le auineoue | Oct. 14-Dec. 29, 1923: Cases, 
| | 934,542; des aths, 23,778. 
i sinc erchaiibiat indiana mimes Cad = S eeweoneel | Dec. 30, 1923-Mar 22, 1024: 
| ESE .| Oct. 28-Dee. 22____| 5 5| Cases, 93,096; deaths, 71,174. 
| SERRE: Dec. 30-Apr. .. ce 246 194! Corrected report. 
GIRS racccnaceesauce’ | Dec. 23-29........- 1 1! 
BE nitissavecnescuses | Jan. 6-Apr. 5....-- 8 7 | 
Karachi Se ee | Nov. 11-Dee. 29_--| 42 33 
SS ese Dee. 30-Apr. 17. _- 58 44 
—_ ~ Presidency euenie Nov. 4—Dec. 29___.| 1,657 1, 021 
Ee bentgetietas eters | Jan. 27-Apr. 5...-.. 642 417 | 
Rangoon._..__- Some | Jan. 27-Feb. 16... 20 15 | 
Ee Dec. 30-Apr. 5___. 142 132 ] 
Indo-China: 
a ry: Oct. 28-Dec. 8_..-.- 19 6 | Ineluding 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 
ee Jan. 27-Apr. 5..... 2 1 | One plague rodent. 
Iraq: 
eS, Nov. 11-Dec. 29__- s 6 
Seestiicadednammsddadinien Jan. 6-Apr. 5...... 55 29 | Corrected report. 
EEE eae ee ee Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1923: Deaths, 
East Java— 2,908. Jan. 1-Feb. 29: Deaths, § 
Spano 1 eo) ee 146 1,732. 
et EE SS.  S ee Pee 92 
Kade ETS. Oct. 1-Dee. 31... . aie ee 1, 287 8 
| RRS Jan. 1-Feb. 29.___. raya 626 
Pasoeroean............- i, ee Recaaantiial 3 
Pekalongan -..........- eo 38 eee ee 150 
ae MR, BA Bos cclonessacd 107 
EES, Oct. 1-Dee. 31._._- = 430 
SRS Jan. 1-Feb. 29.....|_......- 183 
Soerabaya.............. Oct. 1-Dee. 31___-- SR 9 
els saitiiSigimcaniabaae : FF. 8 SS eee 17 | Plague rats, 5. 
a avbhnesadede | Oct. 1-Dec. 31_...-|..------ 886 
Sie i lalete eae | Jan. 1-Feb. 29.___.|......-.| 704 | Corrected report. 8 
ieee | 
Tananarive Province_._.__- Oct. 1-Dec. 31... 3 324 272 | Bubonic, pneumonic, septice- 
mic. July 1-Dee. 31, 1923— T 
city and Province: Cases, 429; 
| deaths, 367. Jan. 1-Feb. 29, U 
1924—city and Province: 
Cases, 525; deaths, 465. 
Ambatondrazaka_._.----- £ *) =e } } ae District. Type, pneumonic. 
_. __, eae } Feb. 1-29.......... } 8 1 Do. 
Other localities_......._|_--- “aS } 229 214 
‘Tananarive town___..- Oct. 1-Dec. 31____-} 74 74 
eee Jan. 29-Feb. 29.___| 27 26 
Paraguay: | 
Eee | ae 6 4 
Peru ES CE! SE eae ees a Nov.d-Dee. 31, 1923: Cases, 38; 
Locality — | deaths, 24. Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
ee ae eS ee (ae 1924: Cases, 162, deaths, 49. 
0 EES ..do aval > SS 
Colee..................| Jom. 2- Mar, ee 7 2 
EDS NEMS Nov. 1-30_____- 1 1 
WOi.c.ca-cc-.--...| SUm. See. @1.... 14 5 
EPRI ee | Bs PE ve ckcnccnl 2 1 
Sees): Ul, eee | ee WwW 
OS eee UCC | 1 J---------- 
Chiclayo...............| Nov. 1-Dee. 31_..- 2) 1 Or 
Chilea Seen! Ue =a |] aes 
Guadalupe. ........-- .| Feb. 1-Mar. 31...-| 1 
SIA PRES | aS | 5 3 
a di iisdckibiacepstea migengs a RE il 4 
SE Jan. 1-Mar. 31... 1 22 4 a 
Lambayeque... .......-- Mar. 1-31... -| i; ae 
Lima (city) .......... --| Nov. 1-Dee. 31.- 22 15 
ae | Jan. 1-Mar. 31-- * 41 21 
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ER—Continued. 


Reports Received from December 29, 1923, te May 39, 1924—Continued. 


PLAGUE—Continued. 




















| | 
Place. Date. | Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
Peru—Continued. } | 
Locality—Continued. | 
Lima (country) ---.--.-- Nov. 1-Dec. 31__-_- 8) 7 
Re eee | Jan. 1-Mar. 31__-.; il 2 
re fooosd ee } DF bideeccun . 
Mollendo..-..- alsa SNE do. Gi saseaseny 3 | 2 
Ne aaah allan aahiati biel Mar. 1-31- 7 T Masaa 
Paita (city). ..........- Jan. 1-Mar. 31. 1 
Paita (country) -...-.-.-.-.|----- edd idaeadeel 8 1 | 
eS Es: | ree 
AI EE Mar. 1-3 Di hicdsedesl 
| eae | Jan. 1-Mar. 31- .) “ 
7 ss | aS AR “ORE: | 12 2 | Country. 
Portugal: | | 
i, Dec. 13-21......-.- 7 ny ee 
ee Dec 31-Jan 6.....!......-.. | 1 
Portuguese West Africa: | 
Angola— | } 
 raicconinainicd-aiinan Oct. 1-Deec. 29_..-- 59 29 
| See Dec. 30-Feb. 2_. -|_.-..-.-} 4 
Russia: | 
SS eee ae eee Oct. 1, 1923-Mar. 10, 1924: Cases, 
339; deaths, 315; 66 plague cen- 
ters; entire southeast section, 
cases, 473; deaths, 435. 
ky ee Seucliten 2 Oct. 1, 1923-Feb. 4, 1924: Cases, 
Kalmuk district.__...-- Segoe Sain ae _| 441; 4 plague ce nters. 
Novy Kazanha___._---- SS AN oe 4 | At a locality on the coast; 16 
| cases, 8 deaths. 
Siam: | | | 
EE icn.cintsidn-baeinintin Nov. 4-Dec. 8 3 | 2 
eT Jan. 13-Mar. 22___| 5 | 5 
Siberia: | | | 
Transbaikalia— | 
a , Se ee | 2 2} Pneumonic. Occurring in work- 
ers in veterinary laboratory. 
Spain: | 
I ail ninienctrtertciasidoginnialis Se | 
Straits Scttlements: { 
Peeeng................-...| Jan. -Feb. 2... x 1 
0 EEE SIT ' Nov. Il- Mar. 15. al 4) 4 
_ ae Dec. 30-Apr. 5-- =e a | 12 
Syria: | | 
Beirut Nov. 1-Dec. 10___.| 5 eee 
Jan. 1-Mar. 31_ D liscosceana 
Turkey: . 
Constantinople. ........--. ee 6 | 3 
A ee eee ee es S ebnicadideien Dec. 16, 1923-Apr. 5, 1924: Cases, 
266; deaths, 159 (white, cases, 
| | 41; deaths, 20). 
I anc ncccencitntcdonssdqcdssbevensanntlemiudseciabesiecen Reported Mar. 17, 1924: Cases, 
| | 11; deaths, 7. 
Uitenhage district_____- Dec. 9-15..........  lelasaataa Ss aiihdndeieteee | Plague rodent found in vicinity 
| | | Haarhoff’s Kraal farm. 
I I io ca cacitbcnwtecicindmsccesscdncsennss s ceuceement Jan. 6-Mar. 8, 1924: Cases, 132; 
} | i deaths, 69. 
Thaba ‘Ncho___.___-_-- MR UES TEETSSN MeeOe (pears Mee. | Mar. 23-29, 1924: One plague 
Hoopstad district _.....| Feb. 3-9_.........-.| Dt cohen --| Fat. 
Kroonstad district .....| Dee. 16-27__....... | 7] 3 
Ti 6 instars mocieimoeel GU ES Bison 43 | 20 
Winburg district.......| Feb. 3-9__.......-- eee 
Wonderfontein farm....} Dec. 2-8_......---- | | Vicinity of Hoopstad. At Hoop- 
| | stad, Dec. 9-15, 1923, one death 
Transvaal— of case previously reported. 
Wolmaransstad district | Mar. 2-8__....-.-- 3 1|W hite, one case. 
, fF NE A Sa eS Lee ese | Apr. 2, 1924: Reported present in 
| one locality. 
On vessels 
bccnecnumancenbeeccans bw 4 2; At ne British East 
| Africa. 





—- ee, Ui ediaceness | US At Varna, Bulgaria, from Syrian 
port 
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VER 
Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 30, 1924—Continued. 
SMALLPOX. 
“e | 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
! 
26 = | 
Algeria: 
0 = Nov. 1-30. ........ DR ateieall 
| SOI Mar. 1-31. ......-- _ Rivsietaees: 
Arabia: 
DR si ccincesetsanienvonin | Dee. 16-22......-.. a Imported. 
SS SORCAS te | Jan. 13-Apr. 19_. | Sie Four imported. 
Belgium: 
I. «desk catisinleleatiadel | Jan. 13-Mar. 29--. | SEE 
Bolivia: | 
ee ee + Oct. 1-Dee. 31___- 45 15 
iso aiaincieadediteieaiied | Jan. 1-Mar. 31-.-- 35 19 
Brazil: | 
a alain ahaha 5 ll 2a , f, SRRERPAT 
OS SE | Nov. 4-Dee. 1_.--- 15 3 
ESR | Jan. 6-Feb. 23._...]........ ‘ 
Furte met ss aidetdihdeleneeeire >) SS a 1 
nisheeaindibiuhdrick banned Dec. 30-Apr. 12. .-}.....-.-- 3 
Rio de DIN, i dciacecaond Nov. 18-24_......- 3 4 
a ccna al Jan. 6-Apr. 12__..- 5 2 
Sao — iaiipiiigenlahiiaianl Sept. 3-9.........- D Eidedesenes 
British East Africa: 
Tanganyika Territory......| Sept. 30-Dec. 29... 30 7 
UR ESE: . 3° ees 7 Cees 
Wn ancnhnchantecdessen Sept. 1-30......... 6 1 
Eee Oct. 1-Dee. 31__..- 5 1 
SG  canabiandindbawhiies Sept. 1-Oct. 31_-- 116 18 | Sept. 1-30, 1923: In areas 27 miles 
from town of Zanzibar. Oct. 
1-31, 1923: In vicinity, 1 case, 
1 death. In Mikotoni district, 
30 cases, 14 deaths reported. 
British South Africa: 
PE TROD cic ccedbinesesiunseseencn acdiiesacsecenssnanss on. 4-31, 1923: Cases, 40; deaths, 
Feb. 26-Mar. 31... | a on 1-31, 1924: Cases, 50; deaths, 
11; reported from Balorale, Ka- 
labo, and Mankoya districts. 
Canada: 
—, 
ae Jan. 27-May 10__. | St 
British t a a 
Vancouver ...........-- Dee. 22-29 ) Sa 
SEES Dee. 30-May 10_- | See 
STAR Feb. 10-Mar. 29_. |) 
Manitoba— 
0 SSE Nov. 25-Dee. 29__- | ae 
ee Dec. 30-May 3---- | See 
New Brunswick— 
EE SSS Se, Ae ee Feb. 1-29, 1924: Cases, 8. 
Gloucester County---.-- Mar. 2- ol a | See 
Madawaska County._.| Dec. 8-15_.......-- | 
Restigouche County...| Apr. 90-96........... | ee Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1924: Cases, 5. 
Victoria County -.---- 3 2 as EES 
Westmoreland County .| Feb. 10-Apr. 26-- ESET 
EE! LA See Se Jan. 1-Apr. 30, 1924: Cases, 397; 
Ambherstburg_........-- Mar. 1-31__..--_-- 16 8 deaths, 31. 
Chapleau cp abbbauibauantebadat a 13 1 
SR Ere 15 5 
Essex Border:..........]..... CS 12 6 
Fort — am and Port | Dec. 16-29._._____- WP ahakneamael Occurring at Fort William, 
Arthur 
TT oc sstciinialiniasdiieptaiiaa Feb. anent en | SEES 
4} ae ae do. nade | ere 
SEs dctebinbinticinacteasbinaindsinnd Mar. 1-31. | See 
, | REESE Jan. 17-Mar. 31_ | SO ES 
0 EP: Feb. 17-May 10__ 10 1 
. SSwes: Feb. 1-Mar. 15___- 52 ll 
Quebec— 
a Nov. 30-Feb. 23__. ee 
Saskatchewan— 
SR: Sf ae | ee 
ET Dec. 30-Feb. 23. _. 6 1 
Ceylon: 
a es tS as 3 1 
_ eee Jan. 20-Apr. 12... 6 1 
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Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 30, 1924—Continued. 


Chile: 
Antofagasta 
Concepcion 
Talcahuano 
Valparaiso 


Antung 
Canton - 


Hongkong 
Do 
Manchuria— 
Dairen 


RE. co ssetewenssenenen 
Chosen (Korea): 
Chemuipo 
Seoul 


Colombia: 
Barranquilla 
Buenaventura 

Costa Rica: 
Port Limon 

Czechoslovakia 


Dominican Republic: 
La 

Ecuador: 
Esmeraldas 
Guayaquil 


France: 
Cherbourg 
Gibraltar 
Great Britain: 
Liverpool 


Greece: 
SS ee 


0 + 
Guadeloupe (West Indies) 
Abymes_. 


Moule 


SMALLPOX—Continued. 


| 
| Cases. | Deaths. 


Remarks. 








Dec. 31-Apr. 6. _-- 


Dec. 30-Apr. 5 
Nov. 4Dee. 15_--- 


Oct. 28-Dec. 29___- 
Dec. 30-Mar. 22._- 


Dec. 31-Jan. 20__-- 
Mar. 3-Apr. 20__-- 
Nov. 12-Dec. 22_-- 
Jan. 1-Mar. 17. -.-- 
Dec. 2-15 
Dec. 30-Apr. 19- - - 
Dee. 29 
Jan. 6-Apr. 19____- 


Mar. 23-29 


Feb. 1-M 


Apr. 6-12 
Nov. 18-Dec. 15__- 
Apr. 3-12 


ot. G...4 


Feb. 18-Apr. 5... 


Feb. 27-Apr. 15_-- 
OS eae 
Nov. 24—-Dec. 2___. 


Mar. 3-Apr. 13... 
Mar. 2-8 


Oct. 22-Dec. 30__.- 
Dec. 31-Mar. 23__- 


8 
2-Feb. 16...- 
. 18 
16 


» a 
i 





Dec. 23-Feb. 23- - -| 
| Nov. 4-Dec. 29.__- 


BU SON. Bu.  nthecctacodece 











Dec. 22, 1923: Five cases present. 


Date. 
Jan. 6-Apr. 12.__.- 6 | 1 
| Oct. 1-Dee. 31.....)..... a 14 
Nov. 26-Dee. 2___.} ) 4 
NN | l 
Jan. 13-Mar. 15. ../..-.-..-- 8 
Nov. 18-Dee. 8... eed 11 
Jan. 6-Apr. 5.....- SR 14 


Including Kulangsu, 14 deaths; 
and in hospital, Feb. 9, 1924, 
more than 30 cases stated to be 











. 12-Feb. 16... 
8 


3 | 2!/ present. 
Ss Sa Present. 
RES tale Se Present and endemic. 
Peak eenenen |__........| Stated to be widespread, 
‘Spee Swansea: Eee 
: es Do. 
769 | 680 | 
590 | 601 | 
"| ee 
4 1 | 
|) a | 
19 | 5 | 
BER SERRE } Do. 
See iis Do. 
RTE BASS. 7 Prevalent. 
31 | 77 | Cases, foreign; deaths, Chinese 
| | and foreign. 
| ae Reported by mission and British 
municipality. 
1 ciactesiiireienabinie 
| Sst 
| ee: 
ee ae 
|) ae 
| 
| 
| 
eRe AY |_._.......; Oet. 1-Dee. 31, 1923: Cases, 1; 
| deaths, | occurring in Slovakia, 
| 
Ee 
Se 
) 
Cf 
167 26 
4 7 
1 1 
| ees 
Se Ses Nov. 1-Dee. 31, 1923: Cases, 38. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 29, 1924: Cases, 14, 
, ae British seaman. 
| es 
, EN ere In family of seaman recently re- 
turned from Oporto, Portugal. 
a Mridecheindiall 11 
23 10 
oop! Tetras Jan. 2-16, 1924: Present. 
‘oe j..........| Present. Vicinity of Point 4 
Pitre 
ees MA a Present 
Sieniiiaidl er ae Do. 
aS Keeaied |------2---] Off shore island: Present. 
ere EE Present. Estimated 60 cases, 
Lae, j..........| Present. 
ars |.....-.--.| Present in vicinity. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued. 
Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 36, 1924—Continued. 
SMALLPOX—Continued. 
Be } | 
Place. | Date. | Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 
| } | 
Haiti: | | 
Cape Haitien..............| Feb. Apr. 26... © Deienutininiens Mar. 9-15, 1924: Two cases in hos- 
| Ee Feb. 10-16__..._--- |] eee pital. 
Port au Prince ............- Feb. 17-Mar. 1____! 2 1 | Developed at Limbe, Haiti. 
_ Oe SS RE, See eRe: Rr Dctidin boueee Oct. 14-Dec. 29, 1923: Cases, 
| | 9,720; deaths, 2,241. ] 
li cdichndccuubettcstbesscntaiunssgmennsesredbanss _— Seen Dec. 30 1923-Mar. 22, 1924: Cases, 
Bombay - ------- | Oct. 28-Dec. 29-- 55 25 29,145; deaths, 5,917. ] 
| See | Dec. 30-Apr. 5 922 | 459 
Se ) Bes. 36-2.....-.... 4) 4 
Silinbideddivinedutieietimmabe | Dee. 30-Apr. 5 18 16 T 
ESSE AEE aerate Dec. 30-Apr. 17. -- 129 47 
Eee liov. 4-Dee. 29 23 3 s 
SP Rae Dec. 30-Apr. 12... 290 21 
I ocecssienaatabeun Nov. 4—Dee. 29._.. 12 4 
| EER SES | Dec. 30-Apr. 5... 53 21 s 
Indo-China: 
City— 
Se | Nov. 4-Dec. 29__-_- 133 74 | Including 100 square kilometers gs 
ESS | Dee. 31-Apr. 5- -_- 733 411 of surrounding country. 
Iraq: } 
 ) a } Oct. 24-Dec. 29__.- 46 28 8 
I Dec. 30-Feb. 16_-_- 44 33 
Italy: 
Ic a es sth eee aale Se _ )} Sa Estimated. 
EASA STE S 3 =e | Re 
ESSE Feb. 18-24__......- 1 | Sasi PS 
NG cidbdicdnnccneininbimeiiaeé ARES ee Eee NT Nov. 25-Dec. 29, 1923: Cases, 115, St 
ee ee een Sanonsenee Dec. 30, 1923-Apr. 26, 1924: Cases 
Bsn cunitienilintatetaiasiveshte Nov. 25-Dec. 29__-. 3 | SSR: 418. Reported as alastrim. De- 
Seer: Dec. 30-Apr. 26. -- 2) eee layed report for Feb. 17-23, 
1924, 1 case. Sv 
Japan: 
cionn canacnieatitigdcuninge Feb. 14-Apr. 17--- 16 7 
| ays SO 7 3 1 
ara Jan. 1-Mar. 31---- | ee 
ss |e | Jan. l-Apr. 12__.-- | ae 
. "SRG eraser: | Mar. 30-Apr. 6.__- fb 
Java: | Sy 
East Java— | 
ne QS a cee LR aasoeuien ..| Epidemic. 
a Se | Oct. 23-Dec. 29... 348 60 
ae Dec. 30-Mar. 15__- 213 | 40 
West Java— | | Tu 
IID =: aananeieuitiedeintss Oct. 27-Dec. 28...- 65 | 13 
Ee rie Dee. 29-Apr. 4 48 | Ss 
isdididbetddddsdanaesmdand De eeivetuek vee a Seen Meee Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1923: Cases, 6; Tu 
Jan. 1-Feb. 29, 1924; Cases, 5. 
Ge ee a oe | Feb. 1-29........-- || a ae 
Mexico: | | Un 
EE Oe | Jan. 27~Mar. 31-- 5 | 7 
SRS: Dee. 4-10_...._-- : 5 | 1 
I ctcckendsoseccets Mar. 31-Apr. 13...}........ | 4| Apr. 21, 1924: Cases from 25-35. 
} In city and vicinity. No mor- 
tality reported. 
Mexico City................| Nov. 25-Dec. 29__. 32 Bs Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 
eee | Dec. 30-Apr 12___-. 140 23 Do. 
EE Cee SES: SS EE Mar. 24, 1924, 11 cases officially 
| announced. 
eee eee ee Jan. 1-Apr. 12_.__. 2 1 | Nine cases chicken pox present. 
Sen Luis Potosi............)| Mar. 16-23. .......]........ 1 
| SATE “eee SE Jan. 21-May 10___. 45 3 | From Irapuato, 9; La Barra, 1. 
. SOE are Nov. 3-Dec. 30..../........ 4 Jan. 21-Apr. 10, 1924: Cases, 36 Uru 
ES ee Jan. 6-Apr. 20____. 2 7 (12 in soldiers or soldiers’ fam- 
ilies); deaths, 5. Ven 
Netherlands: ( 
Rotterdam.._.... niceauilaan eS ee _) Se. 
Palestine: 
a ee Jan. 15-38......... | aS On \ 
EEE ER Feb. 18-25......... _y Se § 
Persia: 
cis nes tacanhitse ethical Sept. 24-Dec 23.../........ 4 1 
EE Dec. 22-Jan. 31....]........ 2 
| EEN Ne SORE ALS SER TE CG ae Sept. 23-Dec. 31, 1923: Cases, 83; 
deaths, 20. Jan. 1-Feb. 9, 1924: 
Cases, 275; deaths, 27. 
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Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 30, 1924—Continued. 











SMALLPOX— Continued. 
Place. Date. | Cases. | Deaths. 
Portugal: 
PSE eee | Nov. 11-Dece. 29_-- 19 10 
ES | Dee. 31-Apr. 13--- 98 19 
i dctcniesncdicclencns Nov. 25-Dec. 29-.- 39 23 
_” ARSE | Dee. 30-Apr. 26... 105 57 
Portuguese East Africa: | 
Lourenco Marques_-..-.--.-- Dec. 30-Jan. 5....- | eae 
Portuguese West Africa: 
Angola— } 
NS SEE Oe ON cnn ncseeevenc’ 5 
Russia: 
as a eer SF ewe ne eee 
iam: 
Ds reksititiinginttiiindiaaane | Oct. 28-Dee. 8 33 18 
cal nga dhcceahinsaocennlainice | Dee 30-Mar. 29 10 
Siberia: 
Dauria Station.._........-. Oe ee eee 
Sierra Leone: 
Sherbro District— 
IE. osc ctkenecducccs +. 5, Ee ne 
Spain: 
INR i idincssnccennianeonnn Nov. 18-Dee. 26___|-- 2 
ee Jan. 3-Mar. 26. _-.}-------. 5 
Serre Oe ) a : 
, i (as TT Re Nov. 25-Dec. 29__. 152 12 
ae SASS Ss Dec. 30-May 3---- 428 37 
Straits Settlements: } 
ES SS eee | Mar. 16-29_____- 2 2 
ESS SS RR me | Dec. 16-29... as 2 1 
ee | Dec. 30-Mar. 29. | ee 
Switzerland: | 
ee | Jan. 27-Feb. 9____- / | 
Bt ckibnenindirdamaees | Nov. 17-Dec. 22_-_. | ae 
Sea eS | Jan. 6-Apr. 26__.-- 38 1 
as. | Nov. I-Dee. 31_-_-- ) 
a | Jan. 1-Mar. 31__-- | | SA 
eerie | Jan. 27-Mar. 8__-- | ha 
Syria: | 
SS ee ae | Nov. 25-Dee. 1 | ae 
SSS Se | Jan. 21-Feb. 20___- | SEE 
aaa | Nov. 16-Dee. 15__- r 9, SOE 
Se are Jan. 29-Apr. 12.  , ea 
Tunis: 
ES eee Nan oe | Oct. 27-Nov. 2___- 5 1 
NERA SEES | Jan. 8Apr. 28_..-- 10 5 
, si is Eee EES RS, SEE PAPE Oe 
Constantinople_____-_-..--- | Nov. 11-Dee. 8_--- _) SEER 
Do erase Jan. 6-Apr. 5...... 4 1 
Union of South Africa..........|...................- are Cee 
| 
Cape Province............ | Oct. 28-Dee. 8.....)--------]......---. 
ES ee t.4 .. # eee ee 
|” Pee Oct. 28-Nov. 3 SEES! eee y 
a TES Mar. 16-22. _-- ---| Svenaadie ere 
Orange Free State_.........| Oct. 28-Nov. 24. ~-|-+-+--++|--++------ 
ia ccleaner nhs | Jan. 20-Mar. 20. ..|........].........- 
eee | Nov. 18-Bee. 3. ...!...-....f....<..0-; 
Do <a y ee ff eee See econ 
Johannesburg --.-.------ Nov. 25-Dec. 15_..| _ | ae 
Gee | Feb. 3-23_........- | 2 ease” 
Uruguay: 
Montevideo-_____- ie aint Get. b-Sl.........2 1 | ~ SPST aber 
Venezuela: 
i iarctin inicilininnsciabsoninewichintedd | PM idsicisintiwed PD ceucaielic Uiriaaes 
Margarita Island— 
Punta Piedra__......-. eee | fj 
On vessels: j | 
Steamship Coppename.._.. Oe eee | Renee 
U. 8. Naval Hospital ship | Apr. 1.........-.-. |, oe 
Mercy. 











$$$ $a 


Remarks. 


Corrected report. 


Aug. 1-Sept 30, 1923: Cases, 143, 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1, 1923; Epidemic, 


Present. Locality on Chita Rail- 
way, Manchurian frontier. 


Corrected. 


In vicinity, at Djsr Choughour. 


Dec. 1-31, 
deaths, 15. 


1923: Cases, 120; 


Oct. 1-31, 1923: Colored, cases, 
41; deaths, 2; white, cases, 3 
Feb. 1-29, 1924: Cases, 71 
(white, 6); 1 death. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Epidemic. 
20 miles from mainland. 
At New Orleans from Puerto 


Barrios, Guatemala. 
At St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 


from Culebra, P. I. Patient 
had been in Jamaica, W. I., 
two weeks previous. Case 





reported as alastrim. 
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Reports Received from December 29, 1923, te May 30, 1924—Continued. 
SMALLPOX—Continued. 











| | | 
Place. Date. | Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
—— ———— ee - 
On vessels—Continued. | 
8 Sr i Randnteaialaien 3) ee At Guayaquil, from Valparaiso, 


Chile. Under treatment at 
| lazaretto. 
8 8, ee - S aaa fp SEES TES At New Orleans quarantine sta- 
tion from Tampico, Mexico, 
| via ports. Case in seaman 
signed on at Galveston, Tex., 
on outward voyage. 

eee | Jam. 20-38......... —) See. At Gonaives, Haiti. 

i, Gy WEcioccmstcuaceeds SE Diab utiis cones  ) Se At Trinidad, West Indies, from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Ves- | 
sel left Buenos Aires Dec. 15, 
1923, for New York, via Santos, 





Rio de Janeiro, Trinidad, 
| Barbados. 
Sch. Annie M. Parker-...-- B38 ey Serr At sea. Vessel abandoned and j 


crew removed to vessel bound 
for Rotterdam. Patients re- 
moved at Liverpool Feb. 28, 



































bound for Newfoundland. ] 
TYPHUS FEVER. 
: I 
Algeria: 
ees Nov. 1-Dec. 31__-- 7 3 
a a See Jan. 1-Mar. 31_.-- 21 7 
Bolivia: . 
ON ee ee Oct. 1-Dee. 31_...- 43 5 
ES Jan. 1-Mar. 31. -... 31 3 
Brazil: 
a a Feb. 24-Mar. 1..../......-- 1 
Bulgaria: 
Re Ene eee Oe wa ee Nov. 18-Dec. 15, 1923: Paraty- 
omy fever, cases, 17. Jan. 6 
29, 1924: Paratyphus 
fever, cases, 9. N 
Canary Islands: 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe ..-| Jan. 14-Feb. 17_..-/....-.-- 2 N 
Ceylon: 
ET eee Feb. 24-Mar. 1.... 1 1 | Case from port, 1. P 
Chile: 
| EAS ene Dec. 2-8.........-- OTS ca sokin 
«Hayes | Apr. 6-12.......... | eT P 
Concepcicn %. 1-Nov. 30. .../........ 4 | Dec. 11-24, 1923: Deaths, 3. 
ei RA FAL AS Ree RO . 8Apr. 21__._- 2 13 | In district, at i2 localities, 92 P 
a on pclae 7 . - Sa See 1 cases. 
, EE SS eso <a ee ...-.-----| Dee. 5, 1923: 3 cases under treat- 
ebonapstcorntanimeugen . 31-Apr. 26... 6 2 ment. Jan. 12, 1924: 1 case un- 
der treatment. 
We. ocsttinarcsenctin Yov. 25-Dec. 15...j........ 29 | Dec. 24, 1923: In hospital, 4 
cases. 
PERO See ee . . * 2 ee 44 | Reports from two districts of the 
Province of Valparaiso. 
China: 
Antung.....- Sdaininiehio dati | Nov. 12-Dee. 30... ) Px 
ee eS, * ee See See: Present. 
SS ee eee ..| Dee. 16-29.. | EREEH | ySET Endemic. Ri 
SS | Dec. 30-Feb. 16__.|....---- GEA Do 
Manchuria— | Ri 
inch ili cnitatitintiaatel OS eee eee 1 
Chosen (Korea): | 
Sh sdtesinncncekcss Feb. 1-Mar. 31_.-- 5 3 
Seoul. EE |S Ree all 7 
NS sa cinkncnocscdahiantdsieoeiitedcides ee Oct.-Dec., 1923: Cases, 21. 
Danzig-Polish frontier: 
Mihbibanz.................| ee pee nets Ae Present: Origin stated to be 
focus at Mallinia. 
Ecuador: | 
Nov. 3-38......... 14 1 Sit 
| Nov. 19-Dee. 23... DE ae) 
| Jan. 8-Apr. 1...... YC ai ees 
Sept. 10-Dee. 31_.. 39 | ll 
Gls Pkceadnctes 4 2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER—Continued. 


Reports Received from December 29, 1923, to May 30, 1924—Continued. 


| | | 
Place Date. | Cases. | Deaths. | 
. - 7 z J ee acl 
SN incosusciineienteanicipibiebinmniie ES Sa er | nandaceds eT) 
0 EL a ee Lee) eres 
Germany: 
0 Ea ee Jan. 27-Feb. 2__... W Ricans 
Greece: 
Jan. 11-Feb. 20____}...--- 7 
REAR aie eR Nov. 26-Dec. 30__- 7 3 
ls ctietinepeanaiscannaecenak ia ASS) ne, eee 
Cl =e Jan. 27-Apr. 19 35 13 
Java: 
East Java— 
Soerabaya............-- Dec. 9-20. ........ _ 7) ae 
| AR RES Dec. 30-Jan. 5___-- 4 Ae 
Ere ane |--------]---------- 
hie iccnciisrinanepakaitilla titel Pt oe i ee 
0 SS Se ee Sere anne 
Mexico: 
Nii tiipnitcinsnde dS edirietnia eS aa Se 2 
See Jan. 1-Feb. 20...../........ 3 
aaa Jan. 27-May 3 ---- 5 8 
I CE sn ccciccctoncccns Nov. 25-Dec. 29--_- | a 
a Dee. 30-Apr. 12--. 83 s 
San Luis Potosi_._.......-- 4 ! [a Se 1 
Es Feb. 1~Mar. 31_.../........ 6 
Netherlands: 
I c<cistthsipiiydcslarloehencel Mar. 2-8. .......-.. _ | ee 
Norway: 
IDL: nniaininbiiimiitaineninae Dec. 25-31. ....... a 
Palestine: 
i as lachintadnas ee nieeetidl Jan. 1-Apr. 15__-_- Sy 
PT scitintinascutindesciasoukaie Feb. 19-28. .-..--- - | SSRN 
Persia: | 
| ee eee Sept. 24-Oct. 23...|.-.-.... 1 
|| = SNS LAs eo ae! ey 
el Jan. 8-Mar. 25---- 17 4 
Portugal: 
ee eee Jan. 27-Feb. 2....- Dh isdeanmanie 
Rumania: | 
Kishineff District......__- Nov. 1-Dec. 31.---  ) ee: 
Russia: | 
Karelian Republic. --..____- } 5 eee Cee ew 
Novo Cherkarsk - _.__- A aa See oes: 
Rostov-on-Don-_.-.-__...- Ss | ae a ls seonabaaes 
i. TES ee Rs ioniewanines ca dieniniiitnaiens 
| RS SSP Se T Ri tpeatien licaidendeaiuubael 
Siberia: | 
Vindivestek................ SS Sane ‘nen eee 


TYPHUS FEVER—Continued. 























Remarks. 
Nov. 1-30, 1923: Paratyphus 


fever, cases, 8. Dec. 1-31, 1923: 
Typhus fever, cases, 15; para- 
typhus fever, cases, 4. January, 
1924: Paratyphus fever, cases, 6 

Dec. 1-15, 1923: Paratyphus fever 
cases, 15. Feb. 15-Mar. 31, 
1924: Paratyphus fever, cases, 
12. 


July 1-Aug. 31, 1923: Cases, 24. 


99 


Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 1923: Cases, 22; 
paratyphus fever, 12; recurrent 
typhus, 3. Jan. 1-Feb. 29, 
1924: Cases, 48. Paratyphus, 
A, 1; B, 1. Recurrent, 1 case. 

Year, 1923: Cases, 819; deaths, 
86; recurrent typhus, 13 cases. 
Feb. 1-29, 1924: Cases, 51; 
deaths, 9. 


Feb. 1-29, 1924: Cases, 2; deaths, 1. 
Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 
Do. 


Sept. 23-Dec. 31, 1923: Cases, 947; 
deaths, 92; recurrent typhus, 
cases, 67; deaths, 1. Jan. 1- 
Feb. 1924: Cases, 1,232; 
deaths, 102. Recurrent cases, 
63. Jan. 6-Feb. 2, 1924: Cases, 
341; deaths, 26. Recurrent 
fever, cases, 27. 

Locality on Danzig-Polish fron- 
tier. 


Prevalent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Aug. 1-Sept. 30, 1923: Cases, 768. 
Recurrent typhus: Aug. 1- 
Sept. 30, 1923: Cases, 2,307. 

Reported present in various sec- 
tions, Mar. 12, 124. 


Present and verging on epidemic 
prevalence. 
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TYPHUS FEVER-— Continued. 























| 
Place. Date. | Cases. | Deaths. | Remarks. 
| | 
Spain: | 
a i nal nie aateaiael | Nov. 20-Dec. 12._./........ 2 
OE a eR es A (RD) 4 ee Se 6 

Madrid Chae PRE Sec. 1-8t......... bs gckewon 7 | 

| AE _ Jan. er S ceadueon 2] 

Syria: | 

REE ee ee ! Jan. 27-Feb. 2....-. | eee 
Tunis: 

ii aciaianbadeslen | Feb. 5-I1......... | re | 
TELESALES SEL LICE ERE CAE L eS | Dee. 1-31, 1923: Cases, 41; deaths, 

Cc Sashantinegie ceciaiedinngunincalis Nov. 11-Dee. -| 15 1 | 5. 

Do. BLESS. -| Dec. 30-Apr. 5 -| | re 

Union of South Africa.........-|........--.-...--.-- 4 Pe Poe | Oct. 1-31, 1923: Colored, 287 
| cases, 58 deaths; white, 2 cases; 
| total, 289 cases, 58 deaths. Jan. 
| 1-Feb. 29, 1924: Cases, 411; 
| deaths, 25 (colored). Among 
| | white population, 7 cases. 
| Total cases, 414; deaths, 75. 

DR ee SG ee Kae Oct. 1-31, 1923: Colored, cases, 
| 245; deaths, 47. 

i nintndvntcéendinnintincpl I a ithsitdeeiastatasainecaiuleatpacntidd mandala Jan. 1-Feb. 29, 1924: Cases, 168; 

| deaths, 26. Feb. 24-Mar. 17, 
1924: Outbreaks. 

Pl Rivcctinttintiemitessedtdsntmandinimnicindmaa abate Oct. 1-31, 1923: Colored, cases, 4; 
| deaths, 3. 

ee l sdecnbnybeteneesegn es ee Jan. 1-Feb. 29, 1924: Cases, 90; 

deaths, 14. Feb. 24-Mar. 1, 
| 1924: Outbreaks. 

SP cmcnddcacesned Nov. 24-Dec. 1  ) eo Cases occurring among nativ 
stevedores in the harbor area 
of the port and confined to one 
barracks. 

Orange Free State_........-. ss Ses ae Oct. 1-31, 1923: Colored, cases, 
25; deaths, 8. Feb. 24-Mar. 1, 
| 1924: Outbreaks. 

a eS Le ioneceindiosecsncgmy Jan. 1-Feb. 29, 1924: Cases, 59; 

| deaths, 10. Mar. 23-Apr. 5; 
| : Outbreaks. 

Kroonstad District..._. Se ae a ee Outbreaks on two farms. 

RE EM PEST --| SR Serer Oct. 1-31, 1923: Colored, cases, 13, 

Do.. soa [ Se Saar Jan. 1-Feb. 29, 1924: Cases, 90; 

Johannesburg -- a ackiieeiiaeill Oct. 1-Dee. 31_-.-- 3 4 deaths, 26. 

TPCT Jan. 6-Mar. 29. _) RSS” 

Potschefstrom District .| Jan. 20-26.........|.......}---....--- Outbreaks on seven farms. 

Venezuela: | | 

Ee OS 2 a 1 

| SSS ee: | Feb. 17-Mar. 1..../........ 2 

Yugoslavia: 

Croatia— 

neseninnmnnniatind Dec. 2-15.......... | Ee 

a | Feb. 17-23. ....... |) Saas 

Serbia— 

POI. ccnnncntimnninne | Nov. 25-Dee. 1.... _| eee 

On vessel: | 

8S. 8. Malta Maru.......... fees ae At Rotterdam, Netherlands, 

from South America. 
YELLOW FEVER, 

Brazil: 

Pernambuco City_.....-.-.-- ee 3 2 

















